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Abstract 


The circulation of air borne oceanic constituents is discussed to the extent available data 
permit. From data on sea salt particles in the atmosphere and their fall rate it is estimated that 
they are produced at a rate of the order of magnitude 1000 million tons a year over the ocean 
areas. About 90 per cent of this is precipitated over the oceans, the rest is carried into con- 
tinents and is brought back to the sea in rivers. The estimated residence time for sea salt particles 
in the atmosphere is only a few days, higher for smaller particles, which lose their identity 
through coalescence, and lower for larger particles, lost by rainout or fallout. From the rate 
of production of sea salt particles in breaking waves it is concluded that about 0.3 per cent of 
the ocean areas is covered by breaking waves. On land the residence time of sea salt may vary 
from a few years in peripherally, drained humid areas to thousands of years in arid areas or 
areas without peripheral run-off. 

Geochemical balance computations indicate that a major part of the sulfur in the atmosphere 
is of oceanic origin but does not originate as chloride through spray emitted from breaking 
waves. Of chemical reactions taking place in the atmosphere between sea salt constituents the 
release of HCl from sea salt particles due to absorption of oxidized sulfur dioxide seems to be 
quantitatively important and mainly responsible for variations in the Cl/Na ratio in precipitation. 
The deposition of chloride in precipitation over continents shows nicely the main areas of 
inflow of maritime air. Dry deposition of sea salt components seems to be an important pro- 
cess. The rate of which these constituents are carried to the ground from the air is about 1—2 
cm per second, a figure concordant with the turbulent nature of air close to the ground. 

As for proportions of sea salt components in precipitation some fractionation processes seems 
to take place at the sea surface (probably involving organic matter derived from surface films). 
In typical maritime areas there is always an excess cations over inorganic anions suggesting 
association of some cations with organic acid material in precipitation. The presence of sea 
salt components in groundwater can be taken advantage of in the estimation of regional evap- 
oration using chloride as an indicator. Reduction of sulfur in groundwaters can cause pre- 
cipitation of calcium and magnesium, thus modifying the chemical properties of groundwaters 
considerably. The role of air borne sea salt components for the development and properties 
of soils is discussed in principle. A 
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I. Introduction 


It has been known for some time that 
oceanic salts are present in the atmosphere 
over continents and are found in precipita- 
tion, the earliest measurements dating back to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
geochemical implication of this transport was 
visualized by Posephny, a Hungarian geologist 
already in 1877. In an extremely well written 
paper he discussed the origin of chloride in 
river water and recent saline deposits. At that 
time not much was known about the chemical 
composition of precipitation but he concluded 
from geological evidence that chloride in river 
water and various saline deposits must have 
originated in the sea and were carried inland 
by the atmosphere. He discussed also at some 
length the saline deposits of the Bonneville 
Basin—the present Great Salt Lake region in 
North America—an area which he visited 
and found that the older saline formations 
could not account for the present amounts of 
chloride. 

Later investigations on rain-water in different 
places gave a qualitative support to Posephny’s 
views. KÖHLER’S (1921, 1922, 1925) investiga- 
tions on cloud droplets and the role of sea 
salt particles in condensation processes stimu- 
lated the development of cloud physics in 
which field a good deal of recent useful data 
are found. 

In the meantime the question about the 
circulation of oceanic salts in nature was 
discussed on occasions. In his well-known book 
“Data on Geochemistry’ CLARKE (1924) 
discusses the oceanic elementsin river water but 
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gives a rather low estimate of the airborne 
part. He is, however, somewhat embarrassed 
by the presence of so much chloride and sulfur 
in river water. Clarke’s attitude can be under- 
stood from his belief in the method of comput- 
ing the age of the oceans by means of sodium in 
river water and his sceptical attitude towards 
the now acknowledged isotope methods of 
geological age determination. 

A splendid effort was made by Conway in 
1942 to reconstruct quantitatively the evolu- 
tion of oceans. In this procedure he regarded 
all chloride in river water as cyclical, because 
weathering can hardly supply any. Most of 
this cyclical chloride he was led to believe is 
airborne, and, furthermore, he found that also 
a large part of the sulphur in river water must 
originate in the sea generated by some other 
mechanism than chloride is generated. 


At present there is more information 
available on the composition of air and precip- 
itation and on various physical and chemical 
processes in the atmosphere, allowing a rather 
complete reconstruction of the yearly circula- 
tion of oceanic salts in nature and the role of 
the atmosphere in this circulation. To some 
readers the present paper may seem to contain 
too much of speculation. There is, admittedly, 
some but only in the sense of trying to tie all 
pieces of information into a comprehensible 
pattern, resembling to a high degree of prob- 
ability the pattern actually existing. 

The present paper is thus mainly concerned 
with the release and transport of sea salts from 
Oceans into continental areas. To understand 
these processes better a short description of 
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significant chemical and physical properties 
of the atmosphere is given. Investigations on 
sea salt particles over the oceans are reviewed 
rather thoroughly as well as the generation of 
sea salt particles. After that a section is devoted 
to considerations on the yearly circulation of 
sea salts between oceans and continents as 
revealed by the use of geochemical data. Mech- 
anisms of transfer to and removal by the 
ground of sea salt components are given in 
another section followed by considerations 
on the possible separation of sea salt compo- 
nents from sea salt particles. Existing data on 
precipitation of chloride and sulphur over land 
are then reviewed and their circulation sche- 
matically outlined. 

The two last sections touch briefly on some 
problem of great interest in hydrology and soil 
science. They do not explore the subjects by 
any means but do show that such problems are 
intimately tied to atmospheric chemistry. 

Some of the present material was included 
in a review report to UNESCO in 1957 
(Eriksson 1958) like parts of section II and III, 
section IX and the whole of section X. 


II. General features 


1. Average Composition of Tropospheric Air 


Available average data for minor constit- 
uents in the atmosphere have been compiled 
in table 2.1. This table is intended to give an 
impression of the order of magnitude of the 
constituents present. The table is by no means 
complete as it excludes among other things 
organic compounds which, presumably, are 
very numerous. 

The estimates in the latter part of the table 
are based partly on data from the European 
chemical network described by EGNÉR and 
Erıksson (1955) and since then somewhat ex- 
tended, and partly on data from a similar 
table compiled by HUTCHINSON (1959). 

Gaseous constituents of principal interest here 
are those of carbon, nitrogen, sulfur and 
chlorine. The presence of sulfur dioxide has 
been known for quite a long time but does 
not exclude also some other forms of sulfur 
like H,S. Its presence is mostly ascribed to 
industrial and domestic combustion of fossil 
carbon though, as will be shown later, this 
source is by no means sufficient to explain its 
incidence on a global scale. 
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The presence of gaseous forms of chlorine was 
indicated very recently in investigations by 
Junge (1956). There are only two possible 
gaseous compounds of chlorine in the atmos- 
phere, namely hydrochloric acid and ammo- 
nium chloride. Free chlorine, CL, can hardly 
exist in an atmosphere where hydrogen is 
present at a fifty times higher pressure. 

The constituents in particulate state listed 
in table 2.1 are components of so called con- 
densation nuclei which have recently been thor- 
oughly discussed by JUNGE (1958), as well as 
of substances which normally would be 
classified as dust. All listed elements of the 
particulate matter may occur as soluble salts, 
and as such they can be components of the hy- 
groscopic particles called condensation nuclei. 
Sodium, potassium, calcium and magnesium 
are, however, also constituents in common 
minerals, and as such they can be derived also 
from atmospheric dust which is, mainly, finely 
divided mineral matter. 

Components invariably to be expected in 
particles of marine origin are primarily chloride, 
sodium and sulphate. These particles which 
are also called sea salt particles have been in- 
vestigated quite extensively during the last 
years and will be discussed at some length in 
a later section. They occur as crystals or 
liquid droplets, depending on the relative 
humidity of the air, in a size range from 
about 6.1 (1. = micron = 10-*..cm) to 
20 y or even greater or, in weight, from 10-14 
to 10-8 g or greater. The actual size distribution 
has been investigated on many occasions 
especially by Woopcock and co-workers 
(1949, 1950 a, 1950 b, 1952, 1953, 1955, 
1957). The size distribution can within not 
too wide limits, be approximately described 
by the so-called inverse r? law originally 
proposed by JUNGE (1952). 


IN _ = > (2.1) 


d(logr) r 


where N is the number of particles equal to or 
greater than the radius and k is a constant. 
The simple formula above implies that each 
logarithmic size interval contains the same 
mass of sea salts (see fig. 2.1.) Considering a 
wider range of particle sizes it can, however, 
be inferred when the frequency of particles 
is expressed as a function of the logarithm of 
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a contain sodium and chloride in approximately 
mass, 


dtlog w) the same proportion as sea salts, but in smaller 
particles, sulphate is present in a greater pro- 
portion than in the sea. This phenomenon, 
which does not exclude the marine origin of 
the excess sulphate, will be discussed in more 
detail later. At present it will be understood 
that sea salt particles largely if not altogether 
represent constituents derived from the sea, 
though the proportions of these are not quite 
the same as in sea water. 

Besides sea salt particles there are also smaller 
hygroscopic condensation nuclei, the so-called 
Aitken nuclei of a size less than 0.1 u. Practi- 
Fig. 2.1. Schematic mass-weight distributions of particles cally nothing = kn own about their chemistry 

inthe ‘atmosphere: but it has been inferred from experiments 

that condensation nuclei of similar size and prop- 

size (or weight) that the mass is more or less _ erties can be produced in anumber of processes 
normally distributed. (See fig. 2.1.) such as combustion, photochemical reactions, 

The term sea salt particles should not be etc. Their concentration in densely populated 
taken as indicating that the relative composi- areas is very great, generally amounting to 
tion is exactly that of sea water. JUNGE (1956, several ten thousands per cm’. Over the sea 
fig. 2) has found that the larger particles as well as over sparsely populated areas they 
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Actual distrÿbution 


log (weight of particle) 


TABLE 2.1 


The chemical composition of the troposphere (I atm. pressure) 


Partial pressure Concentra- 
Compound in tion in micro- Remarks 
atmospheres gram per m? 

UNTUEO SEN er ech ah: N; 0.78101 constant 
OxXYgeneEr III er oO, 0.20946 constant 
AVAÉETE GER ya cee? sxe cute H,0 0.02 very variable 
PAGE ON bake. dE el ele Ar 0.00917 constant 
Carbon dioxide). +. sar Co: 3,3 x’ra® somewhat variable 
INCORRECTE - ME Cr Ne 102 XMO constant 
HÉUMEECE. RAGE roue He LE Re À constant 
INTeÉRADE Se era. Pot CH Tey xX LO a constant 
INDO, gb oo Deol Oe oc Kr TA NETON constant 
INGIEROUS oxtder er rente N,O 5X, TORE constant 
Eiyvdrozen MAN. enter HS FIX TON constant 
OZOn. timer ent (OA CIS US TO very variable 
Carbon monoxide....... co Tex TOT variable 
EICHON ET Re, id Xe 8.6. X 20% constant 
Sulurdioxide eee. SO, rex 10,8 somewhat variable 
ATOS ee neh H,N m5 X 10 variable 
Hydrochloric acid....... HCl ~~ 1078 variable 
Nitrogen dioxide. 25.0... NO, m 107? variable 
Todine oo AE a Js FRS LO variable 
(Ciovloya rol. Cooke cho EN cock: Cl I very variable 
SULATE-SULUTIENF ae de SO,-S ~I very variable 
Ammonia nitrogen...... H,N-N I very variable 
Nitrate nitrogen NO,-N ~I very variable 
Sodium Siberia mehren etre as Nat ~I very variable 
eae a Lee Ue Se ee Ca?+ ~I very variable 

AG MESTIIT I Wehetekkatsunke.e)e Mg?+ m 0. i 
Potassium ae tes can Ke : bin at 


eS SS very variable 
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are usually low in number (cf. Lerrau 1930). 
An extensive review of Aitken nuclei distri- 
bution is given by LANDSBERG (1938). Quan- 
titatively they cannot be as important as sca 
salt particles as they are mainly products of 
combustion. 

Another important category of particles, 
which has been mentioned before, is the group 
of insoluble mineral particles classified meteor- 
ologically as atmospheric dust. Too little atten- 
tion has been given to these, as it usually has 
been inferred that they are of local origin. 
They range in size from 10 to 0.1 u. Obviously 
they are derived from soils and, more impor- 
tant, the bulk of them must originate in arid 
regions with little or no vegetative cover or 
in semi-arid areas with well developed agri- 
culture. Conditions in humid regions do not 
as a rule favour the release of these particles 
from the soil surface. 

Some information exists about dust in the 
atmosphere although no systematic collections 
have been made. The reports mostly concern 
“dust falls”, i.e. cases where precipitation con- 
tains appreciable concentrations of dust. But 
actually it appears that dust is normally just as 
common as sea salts in precipitation. This 
can be inferred from analyses of snow collected 
in Finland during the late winter, published 
by Viro (1953). The amount of silica (SiO,) 
in his analyses, which must come from such 
dust, is quite substantial and is of equal geo- 
chemical importance as the sea salts. 


2. Circulation of atmospheric constituents 


The circulation of an element is defined as net 
transports of the element or a compound 
containing the element along closed paths in 
nature. It is clear from this definition that 
purely molecular exchange between, for in- 
stance, the atmosphere and the sea surface is 
not a part of a circulation unless a net transport 
takes place. 

It can be shown (cf. Eriksson 1959) that 
practically all constituents in the atmosphere 
take part in circulations. They are added to 
the atmosphere in certain regions and with- 
drawn from the atmosphere in other regions. 
Every constituent thus spends a certain average 
time in the atmosphere, between the addition 
and the subtraction, this time being called 
residence time and is generally defined as the 
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ratio of the amount of the constituent in the 
atmosphere divided by the rate at which it is 
added to the atmosphere in the particular 
circulation studied. 

In many of the circulations the transported 
amount returns quantitatively to the regions 
where it is added to the atmosphere. A few 
elements, however, are radioactive and are 
consequently subjected to decay during the 
circulation. Of special interest are those who 
are formed in the atmosphere by cosmic 
radiation. In their circulations they resemble 
the corresponding inactive isotopes except for 
the continuous disappearance by decay. 

Other radioactive isotopes, added from land 
surfaces are radon and thoron which, by their 
decay forms a series of elements that partly 
will accumulate on the deep sea floor as lead 
isotopes. This circulation is not closed in the 
sense defined but represents a net transport 
from one region to another without any 
foreseeable return. 

Localities where a net addition of chemical 
constituents to the atmosphere takes place will 
be referred to as source regions as they often 
are of considerable areal extent. The regions 
where a net subtraction of chemical constit- 
uents from the atmosphere takes place are, 
consequently, called sink regions, also those 
of large areal extent. 

The circulation path in the atmosphere can 
be both zonal, i.e. along latitude circles, or 
meridional, i.e. across latitude circles. The dis- 
tinction between these two transports is signif- 
icant for the following reason. The average 
air circulation is zonal and one could imagine a 
planet where it was strictly zonal. In such a 
case zonal transports would be simple advec- 
tions but meridional circulations would be 
strongly impeded. The air circulation on the 
earth has, however, meridional components 
though no net transport of air takes place 
meridionally. These components can be rather 
steady features as in the subtropical high pres- 
sure systems over the oceans and, to some 
degree, in the blocking situations that can 
build up at higher latitudes. They can also be 
irregular in time and space as in the travelling 
cyclones or in the meandering jet stream at 
higher altitudes. All these features of the at- 
mospheric motion greatly facilitates meridio- 
nal transports of chemical and physical prop- 
erties. In regions where they are irregular in 
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time and space their effect can be looked upon 
as a large scale diffusion process (often called 
large scale eddy flux). 

The large scale eddy flux of a compound 
in a region where irregular features of the air 
circulation prevail will manifest itself by time 
variations in the concentration of the com- 
pound in the air that passes a fixed point on 


the earth’s surface. These variations are, of 


course, irregular, but their relative average 
magnitude defined in a suitable manner seems 
to be inversely related to the atmospheric resi- 
dence time of the constituent studied. 

Examples on meridional circulations of ele- 
ments have been given recently by Eriksson 
(1959) who infers that all permanent gaseous 
constituents in the atmosphere must show a 
net transport in the atmosphere from equato- 
rial-subtropical regions to temperate-polar re- 
gions, the return taking place in the oceans. 
The reason for this is the variation of solubility 
of gases in water with temperature, the differ- 
ence in temperature of ocean surface water in 
low and high latitudes and the ocean circula- 
tion as manifested by the salinity distribution 
in the sea and the net evaporation pattern 
over the sea surface. 

A typical and well recognized meridional 
circulation is shown by water, low latitudes 
being its source region for the atmosphere and 
high latitudes its sink regions. The residence 
time of water in the atmosphere in its merid- 
ional circulation is short, about a month, and 
the relative variations of water vapor pressure 
in the atmosphere are very large. Carbon 
dioxide has a similar circulation but as its resi- 
dence time in this meridional circulation may 
be of the order of 100 years or so, its relative 
variation in the atmosphere is quite moderate, 
amounting to only a few per cent. Finally, a 
gas like argon, that also must circulate in the 
same manner, has a residence time of perhaps 
100,000 years or more and any variation would 
probably be hard to detect by any known 
analytical procedure. 

When illustrating the circulation of an ele- 
ment it is convenient to do this on a global 
scale and divide the nature into reservoirs be- 
tween which the element is transferred. One 
of these reservoirs is logically the atmosphere, 
i.e. the gaseous phase of the globe. The liquid 
phase or the hydrosphere, represented practi- 
cally entirely by the oceans, is another logical 
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reservoir. The solid inorganic phase may be di- 
vided into two reservoirs, one is the litosphere 
and the other the pedosphere, 1.e. the soil where 
plants are rooted and which is a medium where 
all three phases plus organic dead and living 
matter are intimately mixed. Living plants that 
use the sun’s energy in assimilating carbon 
dioxide may be divided into a reservoir of 
land plants and another for marine plants. 
The distinction is significant because land 
plants take the carbon dioxide and possibly 
other elements from the atmosphere while 
marine plants use dissolved carbon dioxide 
and other elements in sea water. 

The decay of plants takes place in many 
steps in which animals and other parasitic or- 
ganisms take part. As they together with unde- 
composed organic matter representa certain stor- 
age of not only carbon dioxide but also nutrients 
like nitrogen and sulphur they are conveniently 
regarded as a reservoir of undecomposed organic 
matter in nature. Again, a distinction should be 
made between a land reservoir and a marine 
reservoir of undecomposed organic matter. 


3. Vertical transports 


Vertical transport of properties in the at- 
mosphere depends on four processes, namely 
convection, turbulent diffusion and molecular 
diffusion and in the case of particles, fall by 
gravity. Convection is a selective vertical 
transport of warmer air through the environ- 
ment and is ultimately dependent on the vertical 
stability of the air. 

Turbulent diffusion can be pictured as a 
random motion of air parcels of different size 
and is caused by wind shear which, together 
with the inertia of the air causes instabilities 
in an air stream leading to formation of eddies 
which move in all directions relative to the 
mean wind. These eddies are finally elongated 
to long filaments and across their large surfaces 
molecular diffusion causes them rapidly to lose 
their identity (cf. WELANDER 1955). By this 
mechanism rapid transports of properties can 
take place vertically, provided the carth’s 
surface acts as a sink or a source. Close to the 
surface, however, in the so-called laminar 
boundary layer turbulent elements disappear 
so that molecular diffusion, or in the case of 
particulate matter, the fall by gravity and 
impingement are the ultimate transport mech- 
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anisms. The thickness of this layer is of the 
order of magnitude 0.1 cm. 

Near the ground the effect of convection is 
difficult to separate from turbulent diffusion. 
For this reason it is included in the turbulent 
diffusion which then depends strongly on the 
vertical stability of the air. This is, of course, 
also true when vertical stability is such that no 
convection occurs. Even then the vertical stabil- 
ity influences the turbulent diffusion. But the 
dependence of turbulent diffusion on the sta- 
bility cannot be of the same nature in a stable 
stratification and in an unstable. 

The transport by turbulent diffusion can be 
expressed mathematically in the same way 
as molecular diffusion. If F is the vertical tur- 
bulent flux of a property present at a density of 
0, the flux is related to the gradient of the 


property by 


20 
F= Ke (2:2) 


z being the vertical height coordinate and K 
the turbulent diffusion coefficient. Generally 
K increases rapidly with height which means 
that . decreases if F is the same at all levels. 
K is further a function of the wind velocity 
and the stability of the air. In general, K 
changes so rapidly near the earth’s surface 


that = for any property is difficult to evaluate 


already at a few meters’ height above the 
surface. 

As K can be assumed to be the same for the 
vertical transport of all chemical constituents 
in the atmosphere the following relation can 
be taken advantage of. For a compound a 
and b we can write 


re RK, (2.3) 
00% 
F, == Ke (2.4) 
and consequently 
GORE; 
EC, 2.5 
ate, (2.5) 


Integrating between two levels z, and z, one 
gets (assuming F, and F, to be constant) 
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For many chemical constituents of interest 
their density at the interface air-ground (the 
ground taken to represent also surfaces of 
vegetation) may be zero. The density in free 
air at normal observation height (~ 2 m 
can be easily assessed experimentally. Thus if 
F, and Agy represent a property like water 
vapor and is known, merely measurements of 
the density in air of any other property makes 
it possible to calculate its flux. Assuming that 
we know Aopso and Fo we can obviously 
define a kind of a vertical transport velocity w 


by 
ae Fo 


w= 
AeH20 


which can be interpreted as the rate at which 
fresh air is steadily brought in immediate con- 
tact with the ground. This concept of a vertical 
velocity in the case of vertical transports of 
chemical quantities has been used earlier by 
Eenér (1932) when discussing nitrogen losses 
from soils and manure and recently by CHam- 
BERLAIN & CHADWICK (1953) in connection 
with absorption of radioiodine by soil and 
vegetation. If w is known, then apparently 
F,=wAo, 3) 
The velocity w averaged over a longer 
period also depends on the roughness of the 
ground. A value for the subtropical ocean 
regions can be estimated crudely in the follow- 
ing way. The evaporation in trade wind 
regions between 15 and 25° S or N of the 
equator is according to Wisr (1954) about 
130 cm per year. This means that the daily 


flux is 2 = 01356 g x cm 2x day- ‘In these 


365 
regions the relative humidity from ship 
measurements, averaged over a year is around 
80 per cent and as the water temperature is 
around 25° the density of water vapor at the 
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surface must be 23 x10-* gxcm-. Thus, 
Aro =4.6 x 10-8. Then w becomes 7.5 x 104 
cm xday-! or 0.87 cm xsec”1. 

This value may be regarded as a minimum 
value as the air is always slightly stable in 
trade wind regions (WYMAN-WOODCOCK ex- 
pedition, unpublished). Over land, especially 
when heated in summer, the turbulent ex- 
change is presumably greater due to convec- 
tional processes. On the other hand, low air 
inversion due to nocturnal cooling of land will 
reduce the turbulent exchange considerably at 
times. So from these points of view the value 
around 1,000 m per day may apply also to 
continents, maybe except for wooded regions 
where the roughness of the ground leads to 
very strong turbulence. 

Particulate matter has also a certain settling 
velocity which will ultimately bring particles 
to the ground. For such particles the vertical 
transport is given by 


Je 
ER ke 


(2.8) 
where V is the fall velocity and is negative. 
From this 


F=wdo+ Vo (2.9) 
which shows that the transport is made up 
of two quantities, one turbulent and one due 
to settling. In the case of particles, however, 
conditions in the laminar boundary layer 
differ vastly from conditions in the case of 
transport of molecules. Particles are practically 
uninfluenced by molecular processes so that 
no gradient whatsoever can be developed in 
the laminar boundary layer where fall velocity 
is the only transport means. This means that 
in a steady state process where the surface 
does not generate particles, Ae will be zero 
unless the fall rates are increased in the bounda- 
ry layer. 

When air is moving over land covered with 
vegetation, the inertia of particles can increase 
the apparent fall rate near the ground due to 
impingement of particles on leaves, needles 
and other obstacles. With the normally occur- 
ring wind speeds it can be shown that objects 
of a diametre of 1—2 mm are effective for 
removing larger particles by impingement. 
Pine and spruce needles should be effective 
in removing particles by impingement and in 
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such a case a turbulent transport from higher 
levels will take place.- One prerequisite for 
removal by impingement is, however, that 
the particles are retained for some specific 
reasons. This is mostly the case for sea salt 
particles because they are hygroscopic and 
wet even at low relative humidities. 

A turbulent transport of gases can only 
take place if the gases are absorbed, or released, 
by the ground, i.e. soil and vegetation. Absorp- 
tion can be predicted from the known proper- 
ties of gases once the chemical properties of 
soil and vegetation are known. 


4. Sources of chemical constituents in the 
atmosphere 


a. Continental sources 


We have been concerned so far only with 
the removal of chemical constituents from the 
atmosphere. The ground can also act as a 
source which is apparent from the existence 
of particulate matter or dust in the atmosphere. 
It is also clear that the ground can be a source 
of gaseous constituents. 

Very obvious sources of both particulate 
and gaseous material due to human activities 
are found in densely populated districts with 
much industrial activity. Important areas in 
this regard can be found in western Europe 
and the north-eastern United States. The 
output of material into the atmosphere from 
these regions is obviously of great local impor- 
tance and much work assessing atmospheric 
pollution has consequently been done. On 
the other hand the importance of these source 
areas on a global scale may have been consider- 
ably overestimated. 

a. Sources of particulate matter. Atmospheric 
dust has been discussed earlier to some extent 
and it was inferred that the source regions 
must be the arid parts and agricultural areas of 
our continents. Dust appears in precipitation 
as well, therefore it may influence its composi- 
tion. This influence depends, however, on the 
technique of analysis of precipitation samples 
as well as on the kind of dust which is carried 
by the atmosphere. 

The composition of atmospheric dust must 
reflect the composition of the top soils in arid 
and agricultured regions. From the composition 
of these it can be inferred that the insoluble 
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material consists of the three most common 
minerals, quartz, feldspar and mica, probably 
with a greater weight of quartz. Arid regions 
often contain calcium carbonate and calcium 
sulphate in the top layer; in this case these 
two could be present in the air representing 
compounds which are not readily soluble but 
still found in solution. Calcium carbonate, 
which is more frequent and which is probably 
easier to get into the air, would probably not 
exist as such for long when much sulphur 
dioxide is present in the air which on oxidation 
converts the carbonate into sulphate. Calcium 
sulphate is comparatively soluble, at least 
when considering such dilute systems as rain 
water. It is, however, of no use to speculate 
further on these two compounds as there is 
too little evidence concerning their presence 
in the atmosphere at present. It can be men- 
tioned, however, that carbonate particles, 
which are easy to identify, have been detected 
in dust collected by impingement on glass 
slides in northern Sweden (unpublished re- 
sults). 

Salt efflorescences occur in large areas of the 
arid regions in top soils. It could perhaps be 
expected that these salts would be carried up 
into the air together with dust particles and 
thus be transported away from the arid regions. 
There is, however, some evidence that such a 
transport of easily soluble salts is not too 
important. Some salt particles may be carried 
into the air as observed by Crozier & SEELY 
(1952) above the Mojave Desert in western 
United States. The number of such particles, 
however, was generally low compared to the 
number of salt particles encountered in mari- 
time air masses above this region, and seemed 
to be correlated with the number of dust 
particles. In Quetta, situated on the Beluchistan 
highland in Pakistan, thick dust haze coming 
from the deserts to the west where large areas 
of salt waste are found is often experienced 
during summer. FOURNIER D’ALBE (1955) in- 
vestigated the salt nuclei content in the surface 
air layer at this place and found no significant 
rise in the number of hygroscopic nuclei 
during these occasions. He thinks that the salts 
in the salt wastes are present on the surface as 
fairly large grains which, though raised by 
strong winds, rapidly fall out again under the 
influence of gravity. Therefore very little is 
actually carried away by wind from these 
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regions. They may, however, influence the 
composition of precipitation locally. 

There is thus far no evidence of any substan- 
tial transport of easily soluble salts from the 
arid regions. 

The transport of insoluble mineral matter 
from arid regions into humid areas is, of 
course, a transport of great geochemical im- 
portance. The windborn soil material known as 
loess must be derived from such transports. 
The classical example of such soils is the ex- 
tensive loess deposits in parts of China which 
are believed to be derived from the arid central 
part of Asia. The yearly amounts transport- 
ed need not be great; in a few million years 
substantial deposits will be the result even if 
the yearly amount precipitated is of the order 
of only kg x ha-t x year-t. 

From the fact that loess deposits are calcar- 
eous, i.e. contain calcium carbonate, it might 
be inferred that calcium carbonate is a signif- 
icant constituent of atmospheric dust. 


B. Sources of gaseous compounds. The land 
surfaces, or better, the continental surfaces 
can be sources of gaseous compounds. A well 
known example is the escape of radon from 
soil, produced by desintegration of radium in 
rock material. Other gaseous compounds 
produced in the soil are ammonia, carbon 
dioxide, nitrous oxide and probably hydrogen 
sulfide. 


Hydrogen sulfide is easily formed by bac- 
terial reduction of sulphate. This occurs where 
organic substances are present but oxygen is 
absent. The bacteria use the oxygen of the 
sulphate for oxidizing organic matter, and 
thereby gain energy necessary for their suste- 
nance. This process occurs most frequently in 
swamps, bogs, soils with a high water table 
and in lakes with stable stratification. Even in 
normal well drained soils reduction processes 
can occur which may produce hydrogen sul- 
fide. A good soil consists of aggregates of soil 
material and when wet, these are sites of 
anaerobic processes in which sulfur may partic- 
ipate. 

In the reduction of sulphate ferrous sulphide 
may be formed. This is a rather common min- 
eral in many soils high in organic matter, form- 
ed by sedimentation in water (for instance 
the “gyttja” soils of Sweden). If there is not a 
sufficient amount of ferrous iron present H,S 
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will form. As the solubility of H,S in water 
is rather moderate, its escaping tendency is 
great and it gradually diffuses into the atmos- 
phere. Hydrogen sulfide is also formed during 
decomposition of sulfur containing organic 
matter. 

The best known example of sulphate reduc- 
tion in water is given by the Black Sea where 
the content of H,S in deep water is very 
great (NIKITIN, 1931). 

Lakes in tropical and subtropical regions 
often contain very stable stratified water as a 
result of warm surface conditions. This de- 
prives deep layers of water of oxygen, and 
hydrogen sulphide forms as a consequence. 
Large lakes in tropical Africa, investigated by 
BEAUCHAMP (1953), are remarkably low in 
sulphate when compared with chlorine. It 
seems likely that large quantities of hydrogen 
sulphide are being released to the atmosphere. 
Similarly ANDERSON (1945) noticed a deficiency 
of sulphate in some south Australian lakes 
where he also was able to smell hydrogen 
sulphide. The limit of detection of H,S by 
its odor is near 20 ug x m~3, consequently there 
must be appreciable concentrations in the 
atmosphere around these lakes. 

The reduction of sulphate in ground waters 
makes them alkaline as pointed out by RIFFEN- 
BURG (1925). He found that when water seeps 
through sedimentary beds high in organic 
matter it becomes alkaline. Since HS is 
formed in such processes certainly some, if 
not the main part, must reach the atmosphere. 
H,S which escapes to the atmosphere is oxi- 
dized to SO, and finally SO, which in turn is 
brought to carth again. 

Release of HCl from the ground may 
occur with the help of sulphur trioxide. 
Sulphur trioxide which is very hygroscopic, 
is formed by oxidation of SO,. With water 
it forms sulphuric acid which has a very low 
escaping tendency. Therefore both SO, and 
H,SO, can be rapidly removed from the 
atmosphere or added to condensation nuclei. 
In salt waste regions rich in sodium chloride 
the presence of SO, in the air may lead to a 
loss of HCl. As SO, is formed it reacts with 
NaCl and water forming sodium sulphate and 
hydrochloric acid. This process is actually 
employed in the most common commercial 
pates for the manufacture of hydrochloric 
acid. 
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b. Oceanic sources 


The open ocean areas can contribute chemi- 
cal constituents to the atmosphere in two 
ways. One is by mechanical disintegration of 
water into small droplets which evaporate, 
leaving droplets of concentrated solutions or 
crystalline matter as small particles in the at- 
mosphere. The other is by gaseous diffusion 
through the interface water-air. 


In addition to the open sea areas there are 
the borders of the sea in which the same two 
processes occur on a magnified scale. Produc- 
tion of sea salt particles in a surf has been 
known for long and the role of intertidal flats 
for production of various gases is obvious, 
considering the abundance of organic material 
and the anaerobic character of these deposits. 


As to the mechanical processes of water 
disintegration these have been studied rela- 
tively recently by Woopcock, KIENTZLER, 
Arons and BLANCHARD (1953a) who discoy- 
ered that bursting bubbles in sea water eject 
a number of small droplets into the air which, 
upon evaporation, form small sea salt particles. 
Bubbles are, of course, produced by breaking 
waves which always occur frequently when 
the wind force exceeds four (Beaufort). BLAN- 
CHARD & Woopcock (1956) have, however, 
also discovered other processes of bubble 
formation. One is by impaction of drops 
on a water surface, another which produces 
very small bubbles takes place when snow 
flakes fall into water, air being entrapped as 
small bubbles. 

All these processes have been studied in 
detail by BLANCHARD & Woopcockx (l.c.) who 
related the number of particles produced and 
their size to the size of the bursting bubbles 
and they account satisfactorily for the amount 
and distribution of sea salt particles in air over 
ocean areas. Breaking waves seem to be quan- 
titatively the most important and naturally 
one would expect the production of sea salt 
particles to be related to the wind force which 
is also the case as shown by Woopcock 
(1953). 

Thus, a satisfactory mechanism exists by 
which disintegrated sea water is carried into 
the air. Once in the air the droplets formed are 
influenced by gravity which tends to carry 
them back to the sea surface. On the other 
hand they are influenced by the turbulence of 
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the air which tends to distribute them in all 
directions. At the same time evaporation sets 
in which tends to reduce the gravitational 
settling by increasing their specific surface. 
The final distribution of sea salt particles in 
the atmosphere over a source region will 
largely depend on the rate of production of 
sea water droplets, their rate of evaporation 
and the turbulence of the air. 

In the steady state which requires a constant 
source of the surface we have 


on 
a AAC te (2.10) 


where K is the turbulent diffusion coefficient, 
n the volume concentration of particles of a 
certain size, V the fall velocity and z the 
vertical coordinate. It is seen that provided K 
is constant the distribution will be simply 
exponential (V being negative), namely 


n=n, exp (Vz/K) (2.11) 


As the flux down to the surface where K is 
very small is Ving, the rate of production must 
be the same. But this is the rate of production 
of sea salt particles, in equilibrium with the 
relative humidity of the environment. The equilib- 
rium mass and volume of a sea salt particle 
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(relative to the mass and volume of the corre- 
sponding sea water droplet of 35 % salinity) 
at different relative humidities can be calculated 
from available data on the vapor pressure of 
sea water at different salinities (Arons & 
KIENTZLER 1954) and from the densities of 
sodium chloride solutions found in chemical 
handbooks. Table 2.2 gives the results of these 
computations for relative humidities between 
75 and 100 per cent. R His the relative humidi 
under equilibrium conditions, S the salinity 
in g: kg-4, o the density of sodium chloride 
solutions of the same satinity, 0/0, the relative 
density, W/W, the relative volume, r/r the 
relative radius and V/V = 0/0, (r/ro)? the rela- 
tive fall velocity. The last hold within the size 
range of particles considered here. 

Table 2.2 shows that the decrease in fall 
velocity is appreciable already at 97 % RH 
when it has decreased to about 2/3 of the 
original. To decrease this value at 97 % RH to 
half, one has to decrease RH to 88 %. From 
90 to 80 % the change in fall velocity is rather 
small, but an appreciable reduction occurs at 
around 75 % when NaCl crystallizes. Alto- 
gether, the fall velocity is reduced by a factor 
of about 7 by the complete evaporation of a 
sea water droplet. 


TABLE 2.2 


Salinity, density, relative volume, radius and fall velocity of sea salt particles at different relative 
humidities all at 25° C 


RH Salinity oe 
per cent Sun SN ken g-cm 
98.2 35.2 1.024 
98 39.2 1.026 
97 56.0 1.039 
96 342, 1.051 
95 86.7 1.061 
94 99-3 2070 
93 112.5 1.080 
92 124.3 1.089 
OI 137 1.099 
90 147.7 7 
88 168.5 7.1722 
86 189.5 I.I40 
84 206.8 1.153 
82 225 1.168 
80 241 1.182 
78 257 1.195 
76 273 1.208 
75 281 (sat) 1.215 

75 1,000 (dry) 2.1 


Relative volume| Relative radius f Relative 
all velocity 
W] Wo [ro 14] Vo 
1.000 1.000 1.000 
898 .966 .930 
620 .853 739 
468 RT 620 
392 +733 556 
339 .698 509 
297 .668 469 
267 -645 441 
240 .622 414 
22T. 605 394 
191 .576 364 
167 -551 SA 
151 -532 319 
137 .516 303 
1266 .502 291 
1173 +490 279 
1092 .478 269 
1057 473 266 
01677 .256 139 


RAT RR eas See ee eee ee ee ————————— 
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TABLE 2.3 > 


Fall velocities of sea water droplets and of sea salt particles in equilibrium with 91.4 per cent 
relative humidity and time constants for changes in the fall velocity with changing relative 
humidity. » is weight of sea salt in particles in uug; ror.4 radius at 91.4 % RH 


ro r91.4 win log w Vo Vous 3% 37Vo 
in u in u Bug cmesec- | CH sec, 7.11. sec cm 
or Pei ee by sl ernten Souler ete ee ara ee rE EEE EEE 
872 550 .100| —-1.00 .0091 0038 022 ‚6° Tom 

1.058 .667 178 | — .75 .0133 0056 032 oa 
1.28 .807 .316| — .50 .0195 .0082° .047 2811108 
1.55 .976 563) == 25 .0287 OI2I 070 6.0 > 1073 
1.88 1.178 1.000 + .00 .0420 0176 102 Stone 
2.28 1.436 1.78 DR .0618 0260 150 210 * Om 
2.70 74 3.16 .50 .0905 .0380 22 6.021072 
3.34 2710) 5.63 75 .133 .056 32 ES on 
4.05 2.55 10.00 1.00 .195 082 .47 2.8 Nor} 
4.91 3.09 17.8 1.25 .286 121 .70 6.0.2028 
5.94 3.75 31.6 1.50 420 176 1.02 123 
7.20 4.53 56.3 1.75 .618 260 1.50 2.8 
8.72 5.50 100 2.00 .905 .380 DER 6.0 

10.58 6.67 178 2.25 1.33 .56 B22 13) 

12.8 8.07 316 2.50 1.95 .82 4-7 28 

15.5 9.76 563 2.75 2.87 1,27 7.0 60 

18.8 11.78 1,000 3.00 4.20 1.76 10.2 130 

22.8 14.36 1,780 3.25 6.18 2.60 15.0 280 

27.6 17.4 3,160 3.50 9.05 3.80 22 600 

33.4 21.0 5,630 3.75 13.3 5.60 32 1300 

40.5 25.5 10,000 4.00 19.5 8.20 47 2500 


The evaporation will take a certain time 
which is a function of the relative humidity 
and the original size of the droplet. The evap- 
oration rate can be approximated to a steady 
state for our purpose and with this assumption 


dt 


where W is the volume and r the radius of 
the drop, Ao is the vapor density difference 
between the surface of the drop and at infinity, 
i.e. that of the environment while D is the 
molecular diffusion constant which for water 
vapor can be put equal to 0.3 cm? x sec-1. 


= - 4nrDAo (2.12) 


dW dr 
As rye AMP we get 
dr 
ie arten DAo (2.13) 


which shows that the decrease in radius is a 
parabolic function of time at least for the 
initial state. An approximate treatment of 


the problem can be done by putting 


pi ie, 365% Hu 
ler (14 
2 K dT 


where r, is the equilibrium radius and o, the 
equilibrium vapor density, S the average sali- 
nity in gg! of the drop in the size interval 
studied, L the latent heat of evaporation, D the 
molecular diffusion coefficient for water va- 
por, K the heat conductivity of air and T the 
temperature. The term within brackets ac- 
counts for the effect of heat of condensation 
or evaporation on the vapor pressure of the 
droplet. Evaluation of 
36 S 
LD do 
Abe 
3 (: K =) 


in the range RH 91.4 to 98.2 and 25°C and 
S= 87-1078 gives 0.0II5 so we can write 


d(r? 2_ 
a) — 0.02300D ~ 2 2 a7) 
0 
or 
d(r?) 0.0230, D 
PER op : (2.16) 


which incidentally shows that the fall velocity 
which is proportional to r? changes approxi- 
mately exponentially with a time constant t 
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2 
10 


7 0.0230D (2-17) 


Some values of t for 0) =2-10-5, D =0.3 and 
various equilibrium radii is given in table 2.3 
where also the weight of the salt in the particle 
is given as well as the fall velocity V, for a 
droplet in equilibrium with sea water and in 
equilibrium with 91.4 per cent relative humid- 
ity. In the same table also 3 tV, is calculated 
to show the magnitude of the distance travelled 
before the equilibrium velocity through evap- 
oration is attained. It is seen that this distance 
is proportional to the forth power of the 
radius and is very small for small particles but 
appreciable for large particles. The calculations 
are made so that the time of evaporation for 
ejected sea salt droplets of different size can be 
estimated. It is evident that this time has some 
influence on the possibility of ejected sea salt 
droplet to be removed by turbulence into 
the air through the turbulence itself must be 
a much more important factor. 

It is apparent that a selective process occurs 
at the sea surface whereby the smaller salt 
particles are favored compared to big ones. 
A given distribution of sea water droplets 
generated will be considerably modified in 
the layer close to the surface. A low relative 
humidity will favor the formation of larger 
sea salt particles because of a more rapid 
evaporation. As the main mass of salt is found 
in the larger particles, regions of low relative 
humidity like trade wind regions can be 
expected to be important source regions for sea 
salts in the atmosphere. Other areas also pro- 
duce sea salt particles but production of the 
larger particles is impeded by the high relative 
humidity so that presumably smaller particles 
are produced in any number. 

It is known that a substantial poleward trans- 
port of water vapor takes place carrying latent 
heat from subtropical into temperate zones. 
Similarly, a net transport of sea salt particles 
probably takes place from the subtropical 
regions into the temperate zones. This is 
strongly suggested by the fog water analyses 
carried out by CUNNINGHAM (1941) on the 
north-east coast of the U.S.A. He found much 
larger chloride concentrations in fog water 
from air masses of tropical origin than in polar 
air masses. 

The main regions of sea salt particles gener- 
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ation in the temperate zones must be the 
cyclone tracks due to frequent high wind 
velocities though probably not in the warm 
sector of a storm. The cold air side of a cyclone 
has, of course, much more favorable condi- 
tions for sea salt generation as the air is being 
heated along its way. 

Bursting bubbles in the sea can also be ex- 
pected to remove organic matter in surface 
films that are always present on the sea sur- 
face. This mechanism for removal was discov- 
ered accidentally by Wooncock et ai. (1953) 
in their experiments on bursting bubbles. It 
is felt that this is a geochemically important 
process which probably accounts for the 
presence of organic matter in rain and snow 
even when collected in places where hardly 
any vegetation grows and no human contam- 
ination is present. 

The oceans are also sources of gaseous com- 
pounds, an aspect which has been discussed 
recently by ERIKSSON (1959) as mentioned ear- 
lier. There are, however, gaseous compounds 
that are formed in the biological cycle either 
in the surface layer or in shallow parts of the 
sca and reaches the atmosphere and are carried 
in over continents contributing to the circula- 
tion of these elements. An element of special 
interest is sulphur whose circulation is still 
puzzling. In order to balance the river run-off 
of sulphur Conway (1942b) hypothesized a 
production over the shelf areas of H,S which 
reached the atmosphere and was carried in 
over the continents. The possible oceanic 
sources of sulphur will be discussed later. It 
may be sufficient at present to point out that 
intertidal flats which apparently are of a fair 
extent, may produce quite sizeable amounts 
of H,S. It is possible that also the biological 
turnover in the sea produces sizeable quantities 
which are brought into the atmosphere. 


III. Sea salt particles in the atmosphere 


1. General 


Most of the work on sea salt particles in the 
atmosphere over oceans has been carried out 
by A. H. Woopcock, Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution in connection with cloud 
physics studies. Sampling has been done from 
small aircrafts at different levels by the impac- 
tion method on glass slides and identification 
and measurements by the so-called isopiestic 
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method. The sampling slides are exposed to a 
controlled, constant humidity in which the 
salt particles grow to equilibrium at which 
their sizes are measured microscopically. The 
method is not specific for sea salts, as all easily 
soluble salts will react like sea salt particles. 
Over the oceans the assumption that these 
particles are sea salt particles is not entirely 
correct as will be discussed later though no 
serious error is introduced in most cases. Over 
land such a method may be more questionable 
unless sea salt components are identified in 
some other way. TwoMEY (1954) for instance 
used the phase transition method to establish 
the identity of sea salt particles samples over 
Australia. Chemical tests for chloride in sam- 
pled particles have been developed by SEELY 
(1952) and later, in a more convenient form by 
LODGE (1954) enabling them to identify and 
measure the concentration of chloride particles 
over continents. LODGE (l.c.) has also developed 
similar techniques for sulfate and magnesium— 
ion particles. 

Considering the oceans as the main source 
for sodium and chloride in the atmosphere, it 
is clear that the data obtained by Woodcock 
in his sea salt particle studies are most valuable 
as they may be used to obtain the average sea 
salt load of maritime air. How far this can be 
transported into continents can be surmised 
from investigation by Twomey (1955), Cro- 
ZIER and SEELY (l.c.) and Byers et al. (1956) 
who all sampled from aircrafts. Ground 
sampling by impactor methods used by Four- 
NIER D’ALBE (l.c.) in Pakistan seems to be 
excellenty suited for synoptic studies on a 
large scale and over longer periods where 
aircraft sampling would be prohibitively costly. 

Some characteristic features of sea salt par- 
ticle distributions will be discussed in the 
present section followed by a discussion on 
the vertical mass distribution at various places 
in the next section. 


a. Number-size distributions of sea salt par- 
ticles. It was mentioned earlier that the for- 


mula, developed by JuNGE (1952) 
(3.1) 


where N is the cumulative number of particles 
per unit volume with a radius smaller than or 
equal to r and k is a constant, cannot describe 
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iog SN 


L 2 3. Nr 


: dN ‘ = 
Bigs 3.1. Log | as a function of Vr. 


Average of 67 samplings from Hawaii (WOODCOCK 1957). 
N in number: m”®, r in microns (u). 


number distributions of sea salt particles prop- 
erly. I£ (3.1) were valid then the mass of sea 
salt within each logaritmic size interval would 
be the same whereas in fact it is more like a 
normal distribution as pointed out earlier. 
From this it is apparent that the exponent of r 
must be a function of r. 

It was found, however, from Woopcock's 
Hawaiian data (1957) that the number distri- 
bution could be expressed by a function 


= = a-e-Bvr (3.2) 


Fig. 3.1 shows the average of all 67 samplings 


from Hawaii when log = is plotted as a 
function of Vr. It is seen that the data fit 
relation (3.2) very well over practically the 
entire size range of sea salt particles. This does 
not, of course, mean that eq. (3.2) gives a 
physical interpretation of the whole complex of 
phenomena that leads to this distribution; 
the only purpose the equation can have is to 
describe the nature of the number-size distri- 
bution by a simple formula. 

Woopcock (1953) summarized earlier 
values in order to show how the wind strength 
influenced the number-size distribution, antic- 
ipated from the known mechanism of sea 
salt particle production. The results as pre- 
sented by Woodcock are shown in fig. 3.2 
where N is plotted against w onalog-log scale. 
The weight w is given in uug (10-12g). It is 
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Log N (N= cumulative per m?) 


Log w 


Fig. 3.2. Number-weight distributions of sea salt parti- 
cles at different wind forces. Wind force in Beaufort. 
(From WooDcock 1953.) 


found that these average curves for different 
wind force (in Beaufort) also seem to fit eq. 
(3.2) with some exceptions. A plot of the 
data in a way similar to fig. 3.1 is shown in 
fig. 3.3. Two things are, however, noted. 
Firstly, each wind force obeys eq. (3.2) in cer- 
tain intervals. Below 2 u the curves run nearly 
parallell but above that size they have different 
B values. It looks as if B is influenced by the 
wind force and actually by converting the 
wind forces given on the tigure into correspond- 
ing wind speeds it is found that 6 most likely 
is inversely proportional to the square root 
of the wind velocity in this upper size range 
or at least inversely related to the wind ve- 
locity. 

Fig. 3.3 indicates that the nature of the 
number-size distribution of sea salt particles 
as expressed by the parameter ß is related to 
external factors at least above a certain size. 
Below that size B is presumably independent 
of wind force though the total number is 
still a function of wind strength. 

Eq. (3.2) is not valid in all regions as will be 
pointed out in the next section. 


b. Mass-weight distributions of sea salt par- 
ticles. This kind of distribution is defined as 
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2 dN x = 
Fig. 3.3. Loge as a function of Vr ne Cat end! 


forces (in Beaufort), obtained from fig. 3.2. N in num- 
ber: m , r in cm. 


the mass of sea salt per logaritmic weight 
interval and can be formulated 


dm 
en) = F(w) (3-3) 


where m is the total mass of sea salt per unit 
volume and w is the weight of individual 
particles. 

Considering that 


dm= -—wdN=-wNd(InN) (3.4) 


it is apparent that the total mass m can be 
arrived at graphically in two ways. If wN 
is plotted as a function of -log N the area 
below the curve, which forms a kind of a 
statistical distribution, multiplied by 2.3 will 
be the total mass of sea salt per unit volume. 
From (3.4) we can also write 


ln N 
dm = — W Nie) d(In w) (3-5) 
which shows that if-wN Allog.N) is plotted 
d(log w) 


as a function of log w the area below this 
curve, multiplied by 2.3 will also be the total 
mass m. Both methods have been employed 
in the following for estimating the total con- 
centration of sea salt. 

The mass-weight distribution defined by 
dm/d(log w) have some interesting features. 
From Woopcock’s number-weight distri- 
butions in fig. 3.2 the corresponding mass- 
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weight distributions have been constructed, 
and the results are seen in fig. 3.4 where for 
comparison also the radius is given on top of 
the diagram. First it can be noted that the 
mass-log (weight) distributions are approxi- 
mately normal with well defined maxima. 
It can also be noted that the maximum in 
mass density is situated at about 6 u for the 
greatest wind force and is shifted towards 
smaller sizes for lower wind forces. Finally it 
is seen that the total mass of salt is strongly 
dependent upon the wind force. 

The type of mass-weight distributions seen 
in fig. 3.4 are prevalent in most regions but 
there are interesting exceptions which will be 
discussed later. 


2. Vertical variations over ocean areas 


In section II the behaviour of particulate 
matter in the atmosphere was discussed and it 
was shown that at a steady state 


eu = 6 
K>+Vn Oo (3.6) 


where n is the number concentrations of par- 
ticles who have a fall velocity V (being nega- 
tive), K is the turbulent diffusion coefficient 
and z the vertical coordinate. Further condi- 
tions implied in this equation are that the 
particles are conserved, i.e. no coalescence or 
disintegration of particles or removal by 
precipitation takes place and secondly that the 
horizontal gradient of is zero. 

As the fall velocity increases with the size 
of the particles it is obvious that the number- 
size distribution must vary in the vertical in 
such a way as to decrease the mass concentra- 
tion. This is generally true too but important 
exceptions occur. Morpy (1959) has found 
that K in the eq. 3.6 can be computed from 
Woopcock’s Hawaii data (1958) for some 
levels, and gives a value of K around 10° cm? 
x sec? in agreement with the K-value one 
can compute from the total evaporation in 
lower latitudes. At many levels, however, 
anomalies in the number-size distributions 
occur showing a far too great excess of large 
sea salt particles. Woopcock (personal com- 
munication) who also observed the abundance 
of large particles around clouds has explained 
this as due to coalescence of cloud droplets 
within a cloud and subsequent evaporation 
which will inevitably lead to an excess of 
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Fig. 3.4. Mass-weight distributions of sea salt particles at 
different wind forces. Obtained from fig. 3.2. Mass, m, 
in ug‘ m7’, w in uug (1071? g) units. 


larger particles at cloud level. These higher 
numbers occur as invisible clouds, often in 
the rear of tradewind clouds where evaporation 
of the cloud droplets normally occur. Another 
mechanism which may operate in cloud and 
favour large particles is visualized by Woop- 
cock as follows. If the cloud is pictured as a 
ring vortex with moist, salt laden air flowing 
upward in the center, large salt particles will 
reach the largest sized cloud droplets. In the 
upper part of the cloud where the upward 
moving air diverges the velocity of the air 
stream decreases. Cloud droplets of the largest 
size will fall downward closest to the centre 
but on arrival at the bottom of the cloud they 
are evaporated and drawn into the upward 
moving air. Smaller droplets will be carried 
further out from the cloud before reaching 


the cloud base level and will have less chance of 
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being drawn into the cloud again than the 
larger salt particles forming the larger droplets. 
Such a cloud should thus tend to concentrate 
larger particles until it dissipates when it 
leaves an invisible cloud of larger salt particles. 
Though these mechanisms explain the anom- 
aly in the vertical number weight distribution 
of larger sea salt particles they do not explain 
the sometimes observed fact that the smaller 
particles which are hardly influenced by 
gravity under normal conditions, also increase 
upwards to some level. To understand this we 
must consider the nature of air low in trade wind 
regions. The trades are not the uniform flow 
of air many times visualized though the 
steadiness of the winds are great. In these 
belts the flow of air has a wave-like nature 
so that winds increase and decrease more or 
less periodically. As these variations in wind 
force often are accompanied by wind shifts 
and weather phenomena like cloudiness and 
precipitation it has become customary to talk 
about weather disturbances in the form of 
waves that may move with the wind or against 
the wind (cf. RIEHL 1954). Such disturbances 
are always accompanied by higher winds 
than usually due to convergence and release 
of latent heat by precipitation in the disturb- 
ances. The disturbances may occur on differ- 
ent scales and the best known are those rec- 
ognizable on a synoptic scale. One significant 
fact in this connection is that the areal extent 
of the synoptic disturbances is much less than 
of the undisturbed regions. On a much smaller 
scale and much less active, such disturbances 
may be responsible for the often remarkably 
regular pattern of cloud areas, i.e. areas 
where trade wind clouds occur more or less 
densely distributed. Such patterns have been 
described by Starr Markus (1957) from the 
Caribbean region and are sometimes even 
stationary, i.e. the air just passes through the 
cloud areas without moving the whole area. 
All this indicates that wind velocities vary 
from time to time and from place to place 
and that the areal frequency of high winds is 
much less than of low winds. As the production 
of sea salt particles increases rapidly with in- 
creasing winds, one can apparently divide 
the whole trade wind belts into “source” 
areas and “sink” areas, the latter removing 
particles from the atmosphere. 
Now, the application of eq. (3.6) is, of 
[ellus XI (1959), 4 
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Fig. 3.5. Mass concentrations of sea salt particles as a 

function of altitude at different wind forces (in Beaufort). 
From Woopcock (unpublished). 


course, restricted. A more complete equation 
should read (considering only two dimen- 
sions) 


on on on d on 
er Van iS + on = = (x?) (3.7) 


where u is the wind velocity in the horizontal 
x-direction and an is the rate at which particles 
disappear due to removal by coagulation, 
coalescence and precipitation. The equation is 
neglecting vertical motion of air and may 
be applicable in a sink region where occasional 
cloud formation and precipitation takes place. 

Consider eq. (3.7) in a steady state (On/dt = 0) 
when air is emerging from a source region. To 
demonstrate what happens neglect the fallout 
and the dispersive term. Then 


on 
ua + on — 0 (3.8) 


which gives 
n=no(2)e “° (3-9) 


Let n,(2), the vertical distribution at the source, 
be exponential of the form exp. (-z/h), then 
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h=he hu (3.10) 


Let u increase linearly with height, say by u = 
Uz. Then n has a maximum at 


ic. proportional to the square root of the 
distance. Thus, as we proceed from the source, 
a maximum in n is formed close to the surface 
and is shifted upwards, first rapidly, then more 
and more slowly. 

Inclusion of the dispersive term cannot 
remove this maximum, only flatten it and 
inclusion of the fallout term would only shift 
its position to a lower altitude. The example 
above is simplified but on can expect such 
a maximum in the salt load to appear in 
a sink region whenever the wind increases 
with height because of more rapid advection 
from the source region at higher levels 
than at lower. 
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Fig. 3.6. Average mass-weight distributions of sea salts 
at different altitudes in Hawaii. Mass, m, in ug‘ mS, win 


uug (1071? g). Data from Wooncock (1957). 
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Now we can conclude that if sampling is 
done regularly at a certain place one would 
frequently find a maximum in the sea salt 
particle concentrations around the cloud base 
level in more normal wind conditions and a 
regular decrease with height when sampling 
in strong winds. This can actually be seen in 
fig. 3.5 (which has been received from Woop- 
cock) where the average variations of mass 
of sea salt with height in three different groups 
of wind speeds are shown. It is seen that the 
lowest wind speeds give a clear maximum at 
about cloud base level. The next group of 
wind forces give a nearly constant mass with 
height up to the same level whereas the 
highest winds show a clear decrease all the 
way upwards. 

Before discussing the mass-weight distri- 
butions further it should be remarked that 
excessive maxima may partly be due to an 
unfair large proportion of samples from 
cloud base level compared to lower levels. 

Looking at mass-weight distributions at 
different levels, fig. 3.6 shows the distribu- 
tions obtained from Woopcock’s Project 
Shower data (1957). It is seen that there is a 
higher average mass density of sea salt in the 
atmosphere between 1,000 and 2,000 feet 
than at around soo feet. From 2,000 feet it is 
fairly constant up to 4,000 feet which probably 
is not characteristic for Hawaii but may be 
influenced by the so-called Kona-storms which 
occurred in late November and early Decem- 
ber in 1954. At higher levels the mass density 
decreases rapidly. 

As to the mass-weight distributions them- 
selves the one at the soo feet level has a maxi- 
mum around a particle weight of 100 uug 
which corresponds to a radius of 2.2 microns. 
In the next layer, 1,000—2,000 feet, the 
maxima in the distribution is shifted somewhat 
to the left but there is an appreciable mass in 
large sea salt particles. There is at this level 
more mass in the interval 1,000— 10,000 uug 
than in the same interval at soo feet which 
may depend on formation of larger particles 
in the od 

At higher levels it is seen that the mass of 
the larger particles is considerably reduced 
though the maximum in the distribution is 
nearly the same. In the highest layers, however, 
the maximum is shifted close to w=10 uug 
which is roughly about 1 micron radius. 
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Fig. 3.7. Average mass-weight distributions of sea salts 
at different altitudes in the Caribbean area. Mass, m, in 
ug*m 5, w in uug (1071? g). Data from Woopcock 
(unpublished). 
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The next set of mass-weight distributions at 
various levels shown in fig. 3.7 are from the 
Caribbean area. Data have been obtained by 
Woopcock (mostly unpublished) and the 
sampling was done at various places in the 
West Indies, from Puerto Rico to Barbados. 
Similar features to those from Hawaii are 
seen. The mass of salt per unit volume is 
nearly constant up to 1,000 feet but shows a 
maximum at 1,500 feet. From thereon it 
decreases steadily. The maximum in the mass- 
weight distribution is again around w = Toouug 
except at the two highest layers where it is 
around 10 pug just as in the Hawaiian distri- 
butions. 

Comparing figs. 3.6 and 3.7 one can 
conclude that there are hardly any regional 
differences neither in type of distributions, 
nor in mass of sea salts per unit volume and 
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but small in the vertically integrated load of 
sea salts. 


From these distributions which are obtained 
in oceanic areas we may proceed to the coast 
of Florida, a place which is close to a large 
continent. Woodcock’s data from Pompano 
Beach in Florida have been worked up in a 
similar way as in figs. 3.6 and 3.7 and the 
results are shown in fig. 3.8. Here we sce 
something entirely new, namely a bimodal 
distribution of mass with respect to log w 
at all levels. This type of distribution can 
apparently not fit eq. (2). The same type mass 
weight distribution is also found in a set of 
data published by Byers et al. (l.c.) to be 
discussed later. On this occasion they sampled 
chloride particles which were identified and 
measured on millipore-filters using Lopce’s 
(l.c.) technique on a flight from New Orleans 
to Illinois. 

One thing that is clearly seen in fig. 3.8 is 
that the first maximum is centered at w = 10 


: = | 


logw 


Fig. 3.8. Average mass-weight distributions of sea salts 
at different altitudes at Pompano Beach, Florida. Mass, 
m, inug + m-®, winuug (10-1 g). Data from WOODCock 
(unpublished). 
100— 500 feet altitude 
800—1,100 ”’ = 
1,400—1,600 
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uug very consistently whereas the second 
varies from 100 uug to 300 ug. So even the 
distribution of larger particles is different from 
those in Hawaii and the Caribbean where the 
maximum was found close to w = 100 “ug or 
somewhat below. 

It is of little use speculating on the reasons 
for these differences. The sea salt particles in 
fig. 3.8 are most probably generated on the 
adjacent shelf area of the Atlantic and it may 
be possible that the biological turnover in 
these comparatively shallow waters give rise to 
different sea surface properties than in the 
“deserts” of the open trade wind regions. 
A special study of sea surface properties would 
probably shed light on this problem!. 

As to the vertical distribution of mass, a 
maximum is again found around 1,500 feet 
just as in the other regions. 

There are, unfortunately, no data available 
from more temperate regions like the North 
Atlantic. Woopcock (1953) has some data 


1 Woodcock (personal communication) suggests that 
the anomaly in the Florida mass-weight distribution 
is due to outflow from the continent at higher levels 
of modified maritime air. This outflow is compen- 
sating the inflow at lower levels caused by heating 
of the land surface. 
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Fig. 3.9. Sea salt particle mass concentrations as a func- 
tion of altitude at Hawaïi, the Caribbean area and Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida. From fig. 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8. 


from South Australia but they are too few 
to base a similar discussion on. The same is 
true for a couple of vertical profiles from off 
the isle of Nantucket onthe New England coast. 

From the mass-weight distributions in figs. 
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Fig. 3.10. Mass concentrations of sea salts as a function of altitude on various days 
in Hawaii. Data from Woopcock (1957). 
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3.6, 3.7 and 3.8 the mass concentration at the 
different levels has been obtained by measuring 
the corresponding surface areas. Fig. 3.9 shows 
the average vertical mass concentration as a 
function of height for Hawaii, the Caribbean 
area and Pompano Beach. The maximum 
around 500 m is quite pronounced. Integrating 
these vertical distributions one obtains the 
average salt load per unit surface area which 
becomes 


Hawaii IL. me tas 
Caribbean 7.2 koe x IN à 
Pompano Beach 6.8 mg x m? 


It is seen that average salt load is somewhat 
higher in Hawaii which no doubt is due to a 
unfair proportion of weather disturbances. 
The average for all three is 8.4 mg x m2. 
This may be taken as a representative figure 
for the amount of sea salt particles in the 
trade wind areas under fairly normal condi- 
tions. Whether the same load is found in 
higher latitudes is an open question. Under 
normal wind conditions it can, however, 
hardly be higher as the conditions for forma- 
tion of large sea salt particles is somewhat lim- 
ited by the higher relative humidity. The 
frequency of storms is, however, greater and 
this may contribute appreciably. 

Nothing has been shown so far of the varia- 
tions from day to day of the salt load of the 
air over the oceans. One can get a fairly good 
idea about the variability from Woopcock’s 
Project Shower measurements. Some of the 
occasions when sampling was done at several 
altitudes have been chosen and are presented 
in fig. 3.10 as the mass concentration versus 
altitude. The variability is, as seen, great and 
yet no severe weather disturbances occurred 
during the time. In a region like the Caribbean 
and the coast of Florida the variability would 
certainly be greater due to the fairly regular 
occurrence of hurricanes in late summer in 
these areas. Woopcock (1950b) has measured 
the salt concentration from a lighthouse on 
the Florida coast during a hurricane when the 
wind force was ı2 (Beaufort scale) and ob- 
tained extremely large sea salt particle concen- 
trations. 

Even more moderate weather disturbances 
in the Caribbean can give rise to quite large 
sea salt concentrations. One such case can be 
traced in data by Lopce (1955) in which the 
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salt concentration reached well above 100 ug 
x m? at about 400 m altitude and the total 
salt load was about 100 mg x m-2. 


3. Sea salt particles over land 


As pointed out before, data over land are 
scanty and very seldom so systematically 
collected as over the oceans and the informa- 
tion is many times qualitative. Yet those that 
exist are of considerable interest as they 
reveal interesting differences between land and 
sea. 

TWOMEY (1955) investigated the maritime 
air flow south-west over the south-east part 
of Australia. On three occasions he followed 
the air by aircraft from the south-west and 
studied the change in the vertical distribution 
of sea salt particles that took place during its 
passage 600 miles inland. Two significant con- 
clusions can be drawn from his work. There 
was a marked change in the vertical distribu- 
tion of sea salt particles as the air entered the 
continent due to the increased turbulence and 
convection over land. Sea salts were thus 
transported upwards so that the vertical gra- 
dient decreased. This, of course, decreased the 
concentration of salt near the surface as the 
particles became more evenly distributed. 
Further, as he points out, if no precipitation 
or convective cloud formation took place 
there was no appreciable reduction in the sea 
salt concentration of the air during its long 
travel. Precipitation, and even convective 
cloud formation without apparent precipita- 
tion was very effective in removing the salt 
from the air. That even cloud formation alone 
could reduce the number of salt particles—as 
he actually measured—can be understood as 
coalescence of cloud droplets and subsequent 
evaporation forms a few large particles from 
many small and these really large particles 
soon fall out of the air. 

The investigations undertaken by Byers 
et al. (l.c.) also furnished very important in- 
formation on sea salt particles over continents. 
They made some vertical samplings in Illinois 
on a few occasions. From their data fig. 3.11 
has been constructed. It should be mentioned 
that the estimates of mass of salt made from 
their data are somewhat uncertain though they 
may be correct within +30 per cent. The ver- 
tical distributions in fig. 3.11 shows relatively 
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Fig. 3.11. Mass concentrations of chloride as a function 
of altitude in Illinois on three different occasions. 
Data from Byers et al. (1956). 
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low mass concentrations but they can extend 
to great altitudes. In the June 11 case the air 
had moved from the Gulf of Mexico, but 
there is a marked stratification suggesting 
layers of somewhat different origin. In the 
other two cases the air flow was northerly 
and it may represent air from the North Pacific 
which has passed over the mountains to the 
west where a good deal of the sea salts got lost. 

The most interesting is, however, the deep 
layer of salt at around 10,000 feet altitude. 
The lower part may have been washed out 
during the travel up to the Mississippi Valley. 
The Mississippi Valley is certainly important 
for the water vapor transport into the conti- 
nent as well as for the sea salt transport as 
inferred earlier by ERIKSSON (1955a). 

Byers et al. also made two horizontal sections 
along the Mississippi Valley sampling chloride 
particles. On June 6, 1954 they sampled at 
regular intervals at 5,000 feet elevation on the 
route from Illinois to the Gulf and on June 9 
they returned flying at 2,500 feet altitude. 
Their results recalculated into ug salt x m-? 
are shown below 
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Illinois 7 Gulf 
June 6 
5,000 feet .23 .80 1.65 1.03 .85 .52 -09 .25 2.04 
June 9 
2,500 feet .II .35 .7I -97 -90 .95 -97 5:75 1-52 


There is in the first place a maximum south of 
Illinois and a minimum close to the Gulf. In 
view of the vertical variability shown in fıg. 
3.11 the variations in the horizontal may 
simply be due to varying height of a strata 
situated around 5,000 feet indicating some 
wave character in the northward flowing air 
current. At lower levels the vertical variation 
is presumably less leading to a regular decrease 
northwards. It should be mentioned that the 
vertical profile in Illinois with the large 
concentration at high levels was made in the 
same air stream only two days after the 
return flight. 

Another interesting feature of the return 
flight is found in the mass-weight distribution 
which was definitely bimodal at all places, 
just as the distributions at Pompano Beach in 
Florida. 

Finally a more qualitative but extremely 
interesting investigation was carried out by 
Crozier, SEELY & WHEELER (1952) in the 
western part of the United States. They also 
sampled from aircraft and though their tech- 
nique does not give more than relative data 
on the largest salt particles the numbers they 
found per m? are certainly proportional to 
the salt concentration in the air. 

In their first investigation they made a cross 
country flight at 10,000 feet elevation. Starting 
from Alberquerque in New Mexico they first 
flew westward. During the first part of the 
flight they were in what they call marginal 
Gulf of Mexico air and the number of chloride 
particles observed was around 500 x m-®, 
Over California they passed through a tongue 
of air which had presumably originated in a 
tropical disturbance off the coast of SW 
Mexico which had dissipated two days earlier. 
The chloride particle concentration rose to 
about 3,000—4,000 x m-3 in the center of this 
tongue. Out over the Pacific they entered into 
descending stable air from the Pacific High 
which is a nearly permanent feature in this 
region. This air had a chloride particle content 
of only 100—200 x m-?. Off the coast of 
California they turned and flew in a north- 
east direction and once more they entered 
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the Cl-particle rich tounge of air which they 
followed northward and were able to trace to 
Utah. From there on to Iowa the particle 
content was low as they where entirely in 
descending air. In Iowa they once more 
encountered Gulf of Mexico air with particle 
concentrations up to 1,000 x m°# and this air 
prevailed to eastern Illinois where they entered 
continental polar air with practically no chlo- 
ride particles. The identification of air masses 
was made from ordinary weather maps. 

The significant feature, apart from the Gulf 
of Mexico air which in summer penetrates 
far north, is the long tongue of air from the 
tropical disturbance. It is known that greater 
disturbances like hurricanes require an outflow 
of warm air at higher levels in order to main- 
tain themselves (cf. RIEHL 1954) and this is 
presumably true for smaller disturbances too. 
CROZIER & SEELY (1952) continued to look 
for such chloride rich strata during a two 
weeks study and once more encountered a 
tongue over the Death Valley, this time origi- 
nating in a disturbance off Baja California and 
with particle concentrations as high as 10,000 
Sm 

The importance of these findings can hardly 
be overly stressed as it shows that chloride 
rich air can be transported at high levels into 
continents, thus passing over mountain barriers 
without washout of chloride. Once over conti- 
nents mixing with colder air will cause precip- 
itation of water and sea salt from such strata. 
The transport and subsequent accumulation of 
sea salt in the Bonneville Basin in Utah is thus 
easier to understand. 


4. Rate of production of sea salt particles 


The rate of production of sea salts in a 
“source” region must be equal to the rate of 
removal in sink regions. The removal is 
accomplished by two processes, removal by 
precipitation and removal by fallout. The rate 
of removal by precipitation is rather difficult 
to estimate directly but can perhaps be related 
to the rate of removal by fallout which is better 
suited for computations, using the average 
distributions presented earlier. 

The fallout must be estimated at the sea 
surface in the so-called laminar boundary 
layer in which only molecular phenomena are 
supposed to take place, and consequently, 
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where particles, falling into it, have no way of 
escape into the turbulent region again. 

There are, however, a couple of problems 
involved in practice. In the laminar boundary 
layer the relative humidity is much higher 
than in the free air and this may influence the 
fall velocity of the particles. If they are small, 
equilibrium is probably so rapidly established 
that they essentially fall under equilibrium 
conditions. But if they are large, equilibrium 
is probably never attained and they fall 
through the laminar boundary essentially at 
the same rate as in the free air. 

When the conditions in the boundary layer 
are defined, the rate of fallout can be simply 
computed from the concentration of particles 
in the boundary layer through multiplying 
with the appropriate fall rate. As to the con- 
centrations of particles in the boundary layer, 
they are not known but a crude estimate can 
be done by extrapolating the vertical distri- 
butions to sea level. A check on the correct- 
ness of this procedure can be done afterwards 
by comparing the fallout rate with the turbu- 
lent diffusion coefficient in the free air to see 
if any appreciable gradient is needed for the 
transport down to the surface. 


a. The boundary layer 


The vertical transport mechanisms in the 
air at sea level has been thoroughly discussed 
by Sverprup (1951) on which the following 
discussion is mainly based. Of different assump- 
tions made about the vertical transports the 
following seems to fit best the scanty observa- 
tions made (cf. Sverprur): “Next to the 
surface there is a true diffusion layer of thick- 
ness Av/w,, where w,, applies to a rough sur- 
face. From the top of this layer the eddy 
diffusivity increases at the same rate as the 
eddy viscosity”. In the formula above » is 
the kinematic viscosity of air, A is a constant 
and w,, is the friction velocity. The rate of 
transport in the laminar boundary layer (= 
the true diffusion layer) is then 


Er (3.11) 


where D is the molecular diffusion coefficient. 
Above this layer 
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Fig. 3.12. The variation of relative humidity and fall 
velocity of a sea salt particle at equilibrium, in the laminar 
boundary layer over sea water. 


where K is the turbulent diffusion coefficient. 
The following relations are to be used 


Vera (3-15) 
In ee 


where k, is Karman’s constant (= 0.4) and 2, 
the roughness parameter (= 0.6 over a rough 
sea surface) and w is the wind velocity at the 
level z. 

As to A which determines the thickness of 
the boundary ‘layer, a value of 27.5 has been 
suggested for a rough sea surface, while À = 
11.5 has been suggested for a smooth surface. 

Using 4 = 27.5 and the values for the other 
constants as given one can compute the ver- 
tical vapor density profile from the average 
rate of evaporation and surface vapor density 
over tradewind areas (referred to in section 11) 
and an average wind speed at 8 m level of 6 m 
x sec-l. These computations give a laminar 
boundary layer of 1.1 mm and a relative 
humidity at the top of the boundary layer of 
91.4 per cent. As to the rest of the profile 


K=kçwW (7 + 2p) (3-13) data have been tabulated in table 3.1. It is 
War = yw (3.14) seen that the relative humidity at z = 800 
TABLE 3.1 


Vertical distribution of relative humidity over sea water and of relative volumes, radii and fall 
velocities of sea salt particles. Salinity of sea water 35.2 per mille, wind speed 6 m/s 


Relative Relative volume 
Height in cm humidity in of sea salt 
per cent particles 
0.0 98.2 1.000 
0.11 91.4 .250 
0.2 91.2 .245 
0.3 91.0 .240 
0.4 90.8 .236 
0.5 90.6 ‚232 
0.8 90.2 22 
I.0 90.0 "227 
1.5 89.5 212 
2.0 89.2 .207 
3.0 88.7 .200 
4.0 88.2 .194 
5.0 87.9 .190 
10.0 86.5 Dre 
20 85.7 .164 
30 85.0 .158 
50 84.2 (152 
60 83.9 .150 
100 82.9 ‚143 
200 81.8 ‚136 
300 80.8 Fi 
500 80.3 .128 
600 79.9 .126 
800 79.5 .124 


Relative fall 


velocity of sea | Relative radius 


salt particles of particle Sas 
at equil. 

1.000 1.000 Laminar 
424 .630 boundary 
419 .726 layer 
414 022 
409 619 
405 615 
397 608 
394 605 
385 597 
380 .593 
372 .586 
366 ‘579 
362 929 
343 +557 
334 547 
327 “541 
320 534 
317 -531 
309 -523 
301 .516 
295 .507 
292 .504 
290 .5OI 
288 499 
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23 Oo 1 2 3 4 


log w 


Fig. 3.13. Rate of fallout of sea salts and rate of produc- 
tion in breaking waves. Mass, m, in ug‘ m7, w in uug 
(ro 8). 

Hawaii 
Caribbean area 

. Pompano Beach, Florida 

. Rate of production in breaking waves 
computed from data by BLANCHARD- 
Woopcock (1956). Note, original com- 
puted figures have been divided by 600. 


cm is close to 80 per cent which is a good 
average for trade wind areas. In table 3.1 
relative radii, volumes and fall rates are also 
shown. It is seen that above the laminar 
boundary layer the fall velocity is only 42 per 
cent of the value at saturation (98.2 per cent). 
The change in fall velocity further upwards is 
comparatively slow. 

The conditions in the laminar boundary 
layer can be seen in fig. 3.12 where the fall 
velocity at equilibrium is given as a function 
of height. It is seen that the fall velocity changes 
but slowly until the surface is reached. 


b. Fall rate and adjustment time to evaporation 

One may thus assume that particles that 
arrive at the top of the boundary layer have a 
fall speed equal to about 40 % of that of equi- 
librium with sea water. Next we may try to 
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estimate how long time they spend in the 
boundary layer before they fall into the water. 
Full saturation vapor pressure is not reached 
until the salt particles reach the very surface. 
One can compute the average fall velocity 
from the growth equation with some simpli- 
fying assumptions. This has been done and it 
is remarkable how little the average fall 
velocities differ from those on the top of the 
boundary layer. The greatest difference is in 
the small end of the size-spectrum but even 
there (at w = 0.15 uug) the difference is less 
than 10 per cent. Considering that these small 
particles contribute very little to the fallout 
rate of mass one can compute the fallout with 
the simple assumption that the rate of removal 
is equal to the fall velocities of particles in 
equilibrium with the water vapor pressure at 
the top of the boundary layer. 


c. The distribution of rate of fallout versus 
weight 
The mass-weight distributions of the type 
discussed earlier can now be used to study the 
variation of the rate of fallout with size. Let 
AF be the rate of fallout of mass of particles 
in the interval Alog w. Then we have 


genden v[ dm ] 
d(log w) d(log w) boundary 


and as boundary values we chose those at the 
lowest level presented in figs. 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8, 
while V is taken from table 2.3. It is obvious 
that no extensive turbulent transport need to 
take place in the lowest part of the atmosphere 
when the fall velocities of particles are only 
to a small extent influenced by the increasing 
relative humidity as we approach the surface. 
The assumption that the distribution of par- 
ticles in the boundary layer is the same as that 
at say the 100 feet level or so therefore seems 
appropriate. 

The results of the computations of rate of 
fallout are shown in fig. 3.13 for the three 
regions in question, Hawaii, the Caribbean 
and the coast of Florida. It is seen that this 
type of distribution naturally has its maxi- 
mum in the large weight region, centered 
around w = 10? mug. An exception is the 
Florida distribution where the maximum is 
centered at w = 1025 uueg. 

The total fallout can now be estimated from 
the area below the curves and becomes 
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Caribbean 6.0 x 107° wg x cm? x sect? 
Hawaii, , 5.20% 205° ee ang see) 
Honda u 1.0.% 102% ou GORE SECTE 


The very low value for Florida is perhaps 
not representative for the sea as a whole, 
the other two are appreciably higher. As an 
average for trade wind areas a figure of 5.5 x 
10 que x cm“ x seca! may be-used. 

The average weighted fallout rates may 
now be estimated. The salt concentrations at 
the lowest levels are obtained from fig. 3 
and are 


Caribbean 8.1 ug x m”? 
Hawaï 7.2 ug x m-® 
Florida, -3:6 ug xima? 


so that average velocities become 


Caribbean 0.74 cm x sec-! 
Ela Wall 220.74. Cm secs 
Florida 0.28 cm x sec-! 


These figures can be compared to“ deposi- 
tion velocities’ or vertical transport rates as 
defined earlier where, for the sea a value of 
0.87 cm x sec-! was estimated from evapora- 
tion data. They are thus comparable. 

The rate of removal over the entire sea sur- 
face, using a fallout rate of 5.5 x 10-6 ug x 
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cm-2 x sec-! becomes 540 million tons x 
year-! and the corresponding chloride 300 
million tons x year. 

We may ask how much is removed by 
precipitation. We can then compare the fallout 
velocity over the sea with the deposition 
velocity over land which, as will be shown 
later, is about 2 cm x sec-!. Over land about 
two times as much chloride is removed by 
dry fallout as by precipitation. Over the sea 
the dry fallout should consequently be less im- 
portant relative to precipitation than over land 
maybe by a factor of 2. Thus one may assume 
that at least as much sea salt is removed by 
precipitation as by dry fallout. This gives a 
figure for the total removal over sea of more 
than 1,000 million tons a year. The rate of 
run-off from land is of the order of magnitude 
100 million tons x year-! so a figure of 1,000 
million tons per year could represent the total 
production rate over the sea. 


d. The production rate in breaking waves 


BLANCHARD & WooDcock (1956) have made 
a thorough study of various mechanism for 
sea salt production. As to breaking waves, 
which presumably is the most importantsource 
for sea salt particles in the atmosphere, they 
made a study of the size and number of par- 


TABLE 3.2 


Data and computations of the rate of production of the mass of sea salt particles in a breaking 
wave. Data obtained from Blanchard and Woodcock (1956) 


v aN aD 

log w cm : sec-! n (w) w | aD | Bal dm|d (log w) 
—.50 0128 .0 LÉ 2.51 * 108 20.1 (6) 
—.25 0217 2 .316 7.95 * 10? 19.2 36 
.00 .0340 5 1.0 2ST BEEO> 10.0 98 
.25 .054 ee 3.16 7.95 * 10% 7. 266 
.50 .0852 17, 10.0 2,51 * 10" 5.04 419 
75 .136 2.3 31.6 7.95 3.56 645 
1.00 .214 2.8 100 2.51 2.52 871 
1.25 .34 3,8 316 7.05 = Oss 1.79 1,160 
1.50 .54 357 1,000 2.51.70 N 1,465 
1.75 .78 4.0 3,160 7.05 ° 10-2 .90 1,620 
2.00 1.1 , 4.0 104 DST TO A .64 1,635 
2.25 1.6 3.8 3:16 + 104 7.95.1078 .45 1,580 
2.50 2 3.4 105 2:51" 107° 317 1,390 
2.75 3.0 3.0 3.16 + 105 7.95 * 1074 .224 1,170 
3.00 4.0 2.5 106 2.51 * 1074 .159 920 
3.25 5.3 1.9 3.16 + 108 7.95 * 1075 ai Se 660 
3.50 7.0 13 10? 2:51 “rom .080 418 
3.75 9.0 .6 3.0 ston 7.95 * 207° .0565 197 
4.00 11,0 .4 108 2,51 + Lone .0400 102 
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ticles produced by breaking bubbles, the 
ejected height, the bubble size distribution in 
breaking waves and the rate of rise of bubbles 
of different sizes. All this information is 
contained in tables and diagrams and has been 
used in the following for computing the rate 
of production of sea salt droplets. This result 
depends much on the number of ejected 
droplets that can be considered to be carried 
away by the turbulence of the air above the 
laminar boundary layer. For small ejected 
particles with small fall velocities the most 
important requirement is that they penetrate 
the laminar boundary layer and in this way 
the probable number of successful droplets 
can be estimated. For large particles, however, 
turbulent conditions become more and more 
important and very little guidance is received 
from the height of the ejected heights. The 
choise of the number of successful droplets 
on this side of the distribution of ejected 
droplet becomes therefore more arbitrary but 
evidently they must decrease with increasing 
size. By this procedure the rate of production 
in a breaking wave can be computed as fol- 
lows. 

Let N be the cumulative number of bubbles 
arranged according to decreasing size and n(w) 
the number of droplets that can possibly reach 
equilibrium above the boundary layer. Further 
let w be the weight of salt in each droplet and 
D = @{w) be the relation between bubble 
size and weight of salt in a droplet ejected 
from the bursting bubble. Then we get for 
the mass m 


dm =v-n(w)wdN = vn(w)w aN aD = 
dNdp , _ 
=vn(w) ID dw dw 
dNd 
= 2.3 om(wut NR 4 (log w) (3.16 
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where v is the rise velocity of the bubbles. As 
to n(w) this can be obtained as a smoothed 
function of log w applying principles dis- 
cussed above. The units used are the same 
as in the computation of rate of fallout. It 
should be pointed out that the relations 
found by Brancuarp & Woopcock have 
been extrapolated. 

The computed dm/d(log w) shown in 
table 3.2 have been entered in fig. 3.13 on a 
scale that is directly comparable to the Carib- 
bean fallout distribution, i.e. the surface areas 
below these curves are the same. To achieve 
this the data in table 3.2 were divided by 600. 
Considering the removal by precipitation it 
looks as if the rate of production in a breaking 
wave is 300 times the rate of removal. This 
can be interpreted to mean that about 0.3 % 
of the ocean areas is always covered with 
breaking waves. 

The most striking thing about the distri- 
bution is, however, its position relative to 
the fallout curves. This really suggests a far 
reaching coalescence process in the air espe- 
cially for the small-sized particles, shifting their 
mass to bigger sizes. 

It should be pointed out that the right side 
of the distribution is tentative in a respect. It 
is certainly strongly influenced by the wind 
force because in a strongly turbulent air a 
greater number of the ejected droplets will 
be carried away by turbulence than indicated 
in table 3.2 For small-sized particles this influence 
is much smaller. We may have a reason here 
for the peculiarities in the dN/dr distributions 
discussed earlier. The nature of the distribu- 
tion of larger-sized particles will be influenced 
by the wind much more than that of the 
small particles. 


TABLE 3.3 


Residence times of sea salt particles calculated both from fallout (r,) and from rate of 
production (T;) 


Rate of prod. Ti Ta 
log w dM |/d (log w) V dmld (log w) guid (log «) | days | days 
.00 9.9 X 104 .014 .33 82 325 
1.00 2100 AT, 2.90 16 1.0 
2.00 BOX (TO! 1.35 5.45 2.6 0.6 
3.00 Wash Oe OW 21713 3.07 0.4 0.5 
EE CORRE OR CORRE a SE Ea |, IR 7270 
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e. The residence time of different sized 
particles 


With the material available we may also 
compute residence times for various sizes. 
Defining 


Z =00 


dM = / dmdz 


z=0 


(3-17) 


the amount of salt present in the air per unit 
area and logarithmic interval of w is dM/d 
(log w) and can be arrived at by plotting 
dm/d(log w) as a function of height for 
various values of w. Then the residence time 
can be formulated in two ways. If the fallout 
was the only process that removed the par- 
ticles we would have 


_ dMjd(log w) 
TT V[dm/d (log w)|z—o 


(3.18) 


If there are other processes like coalescence 
that dominate we should use the production 
function discussed earlier, weighted by divid- 
ing the values in table 3.2 by 300, thus account- 
ing also for removal by precipitation. Using 
the Caribbean distribution the computed resi- 
dence times in days for selected values of w 
becomes those in table 3.3 for these two alter- 
natives. 

It is seen that the residence times computed 
on the basis of rate of fallout becomes extremely 
large for the small-sized particles and this is 
incompatible with the observed variability of 
particle numbers of these particles. Therefore, 
the residence time based on rate of production 
is much more reasonable and shows that they 
are fairly rapidly removed, naturally by coales- 
cence, forming larger particles. As to the large 
particles fallout and removal by precipitation 
is, perhaps, much more important and, in fact, 
removes also particles that are formed by 
coalescence. Thus, the real residence time for 
these large particles is most probably smaller 
than indicated in the table. 

It should be noted, however, that following 
a certain mass of salt as represented by a par- 
ticle its residence time in the atmosphere will 
be appreciably greater than the values derived 
from the production of sea salt because it is 
constantly passing through increasing sizes 
before it is removed. 
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Fig. 3.14. Rate of advection of mass of sea salt from 60° at 
different altitudes windward of Hawaii. Computed from 
Project Shower data (WOODCOCK 1957, AMMAN 1957). 


5. Advection of sea salt as a function of altitude 


When considering the horisontal transports 
of the salts some information may be arrived 
at from the Project Shower data. Frequent 
rawin soundings during the operation make it 
possible to estimate the wind speeds and direc- 
tions at various levels. The soundings were 
made at Hilo on the isle of Hawaii which is 
situated at the windward coast. Whether these 
soundings are representative for the trade wind 
areas as a whole is a question that will be left 
open but the influence of the land may not be 
too great. Anyway, the computation of the 
salt transport is at any rate representative for 
what happened at the windward side of Hawaii. 

Data from the soundings have been compiled 
by Amman (1957). 

The following days, when more complete 
data on the sea salt particle distribution existed 
were used. November 14, 22, 24, 25, 26 and 
30 and December 1 and 2, 1954. As there 
were four soundings per day, those laying 
closest in time to Woodcock’s sampling times 
were selected, plotted and the 60° components 
computed from the directions and wind speed. 
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For each of the days listed the product of the 
60° wind speed and salt concentration in air 
were calculated at every 200 m level and from 
these an average of the 8 days calculated. 
The result is shown in fig. 3.14 where the 
product in ug x m-? x sec-! is seen as a 
function of altitude. 

The days chosen include the out of the trade 
wind season Kona-storm which, however, did 
not effect the average wind direction severely 
but had a considerable effect on the vertical 
stability. For this reason the salt transport at 
higher levels is probably somewhat larger than 
under average conditions. 

There is a well marked maximum in the 
salt transport, namely at 800 m elevation. 
At that level the advection of sea salts is nearly 
five times larger than at sca level. The inte- 
grated transport amounts to 62 mg x m1! 
x sec-!. Thus, across each meter of the coast, 
perpendicular to the wind direction (60°) 
passes 62 mg sea salts per second as an average. 
This is ~ 5.4 kg x m1 x day or 5.4 tons 
x kml day 

One cannot, of course, expect the advection 
from the ocean to the continents to follow 
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exactly this distribution but on the coast 
something similar will show up. The winds 
generally increase with height to some level 
of the order of 1,000 m and, if the mass distri- 
bution with height also shows maximum at 
that level, the maximum transport of sea salt 
will occur at the same level and be magnified 
in relation to the mass distribution. If the mass 
distribution was uniform a larger transport 
would still take place at higher levels. 

How the advection looks like over land is 
entirely dependent on the stability of the air. 
In summer with vigorous convection due to 
heating greater vertical wind shears will not 
occur but in winter stratification of air over 
continents is quite common which will facili- 
tate different advection rates of sea salts at 
different levels. 

As pointed out earlier in connection with the 
observations by CROZIER & SEELY (l.c.) over 
the western U.S. advection of sea salt at higher 
levels is important because mountain barriers 
will not cause a rainout of the salt. 


To be continued in Tellus ı2: ı. 
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Abstract 


The artificial radioactivity in rain was measured as a function of rainfall rate. As a rule an 
inverse relationship was found between the specific activity and the rate of rainfall. A tentative 


explanation is given. 


Introduction 


Radioactive material released by nuclear 
explosions is returned to earth in several ways. 
If the particles are relatively large, gravity fall 
will be an important factor. On small particles, 
however, the influence of gravity will be 
negligible. The aa pa of these particles 
is mainly accomplished by rain. 

When no radioactive dust from recent atom 
bomb explosions is present in the troposphere 
the rain will contain only small particles of 
about 5 u diameter and smaller, because bigger 
particles will have been deposited by gravity 
already. Little is known about the mechanism 
by which these particles are collected by rain or 
cloud drops. 

Falling raindrops will collect radioactive 
dust particles by impaction. CHAMBERLAIN 
(1953) and GREENFIELD (1957) made some 
calculations on this “scrubbing” effect of rain- 
drops. However, these calculations are based 
on assumptions which are difficult to justify. 
First the so-called “collision-efficiencies” are 
used as computed by LANGMUIR (1948) who 
incorrectly treated the particles as points. 
Mason (1957) published more exact values 


which differ appreciably from those given by 
Langmuir. Both Langmuir’s and Mason’s data 
refer to particles of a specific gravity of 1 g 
em? 

Secondly Chamberlain and Greenfield assum- 
ed that each collision between a drop and a 
dust particle results in coalescence. If, however, 
the particle is not wetted easily it will only 
enter the drop when it penetrates deeply 
enough to be enclosed by the drop. Moreover, 
a nonwettable particle may not be retained for 
long because it will possibly be expelled as 
soon as it reaches the drop surface. 

Finally Chamberlain and Greenfield use the 
size distributions of raindrops mentioned by 
Best (1950). These distributions, however, 
apply only to raindrops at ground level. The 
raindrop spectrum will undoubtedly change 
with the altitude as the evaporation rate varies 
with the size of the drop and drops of different 
size will coalesce. Information on this subject 
is scarce. 


Besides radioactivity collected by impaction, 
the rain will contain radioactivity picked up 
in the cloud. Radioactive particles may act as 
nuclei of condensation and, moreover, the 
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cloud droplets will collect atomic debris by 
diffusion. GREENFIELD (1957) also made some 
calculations on this pickup in the cloud. 

It will be clear that the scavenging action of 
rain is a very complex mechanism, which will 
require extensive experimentation to be fully 
understood. Greenfield arrives at the con- 
clusion that the fraction of airborne radioacti- 
vity scavenged by impaction is proportional 
to the product of rainfall rate and time. 
The present paper describes an investigation 
of the dependence of the radioactivity in rain 
on rainfall rate. 


Experimental 


Rain was collected in a galvanized tray of 
5 m? which was placed with a slight slope on 
the flat roof of the laboratory. To the lowest 
part of the tray an outlet-pipe was attached 
through which the rainwater could be collected 
in a vessel. 

Shortly before the collection of rainwater 
started, the tray was thoroughly cleaned with 
tap water in order to remove fall-out mate- 
rial. This method of cleaning proved to be 
sufficient. 

A measuring cylinder was then placed under 
the outlet-pipe. As soon as the measuring 
cylinder contained about half a liter of rain- 
water the remaining water film in the tray was 
swept down as fast as possible by means of a 
screen wiper. The total volume collected in 
this way, usually amounting to about one 
liter, and the time in which it was obtained 
were noted. From these data the average rain- 
fall rate (mm h-1) was calculated. The meas- 
uring cylinder used was immediately replaced 
by another. 

The bulk of the beta-activity in the rainwater 
fraction was isolated by adding about 4 g of 
active coal (Norit C, Norit Verkoopmaat- 
schappij, Amsterdam) per liter, stirring it from 
15 to 30 minutes and filtering off the coal. In 
this way less than 25 % of the beta-activity 
remained in the water. The filtrate was then 
evaporated and the residue together with the 
coal containing filter was ashed at 500° C. This 
procedure was followed to minimize loss of 
radioactivity. 

At least three days after sampling, to allow 
the natural radioactivity to decay, a weighe 
sample of ash was put in a brass tray under 
an end-window Geiger-Miiller tube (Philips 
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18506) and counted for betaactivity (standard 
be) 

The beta-activity per liter of rainwater 
could then be computed from the measured 
activity, the sample weight, the total ash weight 
and the volume of rainwater collected. 


Results and conclusions 


The results of the experiments lead to the 
conclusion that the specific activity is de- 
pendent on the rate of rainfall, in such a way 
that the specific activity increases when the 
rain intensity decreases and conversely. In 
Figure 1 is plotted a representative part of 
eleven showers which were analysed. 

By means of the measured decay rates of 
the radioactivity in the rainwater and the 
approximate relation (HUNTER and BALLOU, 
1951; HOLTER and GLASSCOCK, 1952) 


A = A; als * 


where A is the activity at time f and A, is the 
activity at unit time after fission, it was possible 
to demonstrate that the fission products in the 
collected rain were “older” than two months 
(once a value of sı days was found). As 
mentioned earlier this implies that the presence 
of large particles is very improbable. Further 
Bıok (1957) could show by experiments 
using a cascade impactor that radioactive dust 
of such “age” contains largely particles smaller 
than 1.5 4 in diameter. 

On the other hand it is shown by extra- 
polating Mason’s “collision efficiencies” (MA- 
SON, 1957) that such small particles will be 
washed out only in minute amounts. There- 
fore, it is not likely that the dependence of 
the specific activity on rainfall rate is due to 
impaction effects. Moreover, experiments made 
in this laboratory on the hourly fluctuations in 
airborne activity have never shown a decrease 
in activity during showers. In interpreting this 
finding it should be kept in mind, however, 
that air streams continually bring fresh radio- 
activity into the rain zone. 

If the impact mechanism plays a minor rôle 
there are two other processes by which the 
observed phenomenon may be explained. 
First the evaporation of raindrops will effect 
an increase in specific activity which is larger 
when the rainfall rate is lower. Observations 
on drop size spectra show the mean drop dia- 
meter to increase with rainfall rate (Besr, 
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Fig. 1. Fluctustions in rainfall rate and the corresponding fluctuations in specific activity. The upper parts of the 
graphs show che fluctuations in rainfall rate versus time, the lower parts the specific activity (arbitrary units) 
versus time. The first point of a curve usually does not coincide with the beginning of the shower. 
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1950; MARSHALL and PALMER, 1948; Mason 
and RAMANADHAM, 1953). Large falling drops 
evaporate relatively slower than small ones 
(Kınzer and Gunn, 1951) so that at low rain- 
fall rates a larger percentage of rainwater 
will evaporate giving a higher specific activity 
at ground level. 

Secondly the observed fluctuations may be 
the result of the pickup mechanism in the 
cloud. The physics of rain formation is not 
yet sufficiently understood. Therefore it is 
impossible at the present time to predict the 
dependence of the specific radioactivity of 
the rain on rain intensity just below the 
cloud base. 

Recently Cowan and STEIMERS (1958) re- 
ported measurements of the fluctuations of 
radioactivity in rainwater. By collecting 
hourly samples and evaluating gross activity 
they could discern two types of behaviour: 

1. The gross activity is usually proportional 


D 
to the volume of rainwater in the sample. 
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2. The concentration of activity tends to 
vary inversely with the volume of rainwater 
so that high concentrations are observed 
during periods of low rainfall rate and low 
concentrations when heavy rainfall occurs. 

In the light of the results reported in this 
article this is understandable. By taking hourly 
samples the fluctuations in specific radioactivity 
will, for the greater part, be masked. This 
explains the first type of behaviour. A varia- 
tion of activity with rainfall rate as reported 
by these authors will be found only when the 
rainfall rate differs slightly from the mean 
during an hour of sampling and the mean 
rainfall rate varies sufficiently from hour to 
hour. 
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The Influence of Cloud Nucleus Population on the Microstructure 
and Stability of Convective Clouds 


By S. TWOMEY and P. SQUIRES 
C. S. I. RO., Division of Radiophysics, Sydney 


(Manuscript received April 6, 1959) 


Abstract 


Measurements of the concentration of cloud droplets and of the supersaturation spectrum 
of the cloud nucleus population in the air below cloud base showed a strong correlation between 
these properties. It is concluded that variations in the cloud nucleus content of the air are pri- 
marily responsible for variations of cloud droplet concentrations and colloidal stability. 


I. Introduction 


Rain from clouds which do not reach the 
freezing level, usually called warm rain, is 
generally agreed to form by coalescence of 
cloud droplets. It is commonly observed that 
warm clouds differ widely in efficiency as rain 
producers; in maritime air, cumuli usually 
rain soon after reaching a depth of some 6,000 
ft, whereas well inland clouds often reach 
much greater depths without raining. It has 
been suggested that this difference in be- 
haviour is due to the fact that the droplets in 
a cloud should be relatively large for the coa- 
lescense process to proceed efficiently and that 
the supersaturation spectrum of those conden- 
sation nuclei which grow into cloud droplets 
(“cloud nuclei”) was the chief factor deter- 
mining the size of the droplets formed in cloud 
condensation (SQUIRES 1952). In the absence 
of a method of measuring the spectrum of 
these cloud nuclei, indirect support for this 
hypothesis was gained from measurements of 
droplet spectra in cumuli. It has been shown 
that the droplet concentration is systematically 
less in maritime than in continental cumuli 
(SQUIRES 1956; BATTAN and REITAN 1957), and 
that the average and maximum drop sizes 
found in maritime cumuli, are considerably 
greater than those found in continental cumuli 


(Squires 1958a). Evidence has been presented 
to show that these differences cannot be ex- 
plained by a difference in typical updraught 
velocity or average lifetime of cloud parcels 
(SquirEs 1958b), or in the concentration of 
giant sea salt nuclei (SQUIRES and TWOMEY 
1958). 

Techniques capable of measuring the spec- 
trum of cloud nuclei have recently been 
described by WIELAND (1956) and Twomey 
(1959a). Twomey (loc. cit.) has shown that 
the cloud nucleus spectra in maritime and 
continental air, sampled at ground level, were 
systematically different, the latter being much 
richer in these nuclei. Typical nucleus spectra 
and representative updraught speeds were used 
(Twomey 1959b) to compute the number of 
nuclei which would become activated and 
grow into cloud droplets in both maritime 
and continental cumuli; the results are sum- 
marized below and compared with the average 
concentrations observed by SQUIRES (1958a). 

The discrepancy between the observed 
droplet concentrations and the values computed 
from the nucleus spectra is not very serious: at 
ground level, the air may have been richer 
in nuclei than at cloud base level; the observ- 
ations of nucleus spectra and of cloud droplet 
concentrations were made quite independently 
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Table 1. Comparison between average droplet 
concentrations observed in maritime and continen- 
tal cumuli and those computed from mean cloud 
nucleus spectra, for various assumed updraught 


velocities. 
Updraught velocity assumed Air Mass 
in computing droplet con- 
centration (m sec-!) Maritime | Continental 
0.1 36 290 
Computed ..... I 60 520 
10 100 930 
Observed...... — 45 228 


and not even at the same place or time; finally 
it is possible that processes may operate within 
clouds to eliminate some droplets after they 
have been formed. The results of Table I appear 
to leave little doubt that the contrast between 
cloud nucleus spectra in maritime and con- 
tinental air is the major factor causing the 
contrast in cloud droplet concentrations. 
According to the argument presented above, 
differences in cloud nucleus spectra are ulti- 
mately responsible for differences in mean 
and maximum droplet sizes and in colloidal 
stability. 

Measurements of cloud droplets and cloud 
nucleus spectra have now been carried out 
simultaneously, the air sample for spectrum 
determination being taken in the free air 
below cloud base. 


2. Sampling 


A series of flights were made near Parkes, 
New South Wales, during the spring of 1958. 
This area, some 300 km inland from Sydney, 
lies near the northern edge of the westerlies at 
that time of the year. The wind direction 
varies from north to north-west ahead of the 
cold fronts to south to south-west behind 
them. The prefrontal northerly air typically 
has had a land trajectory of some 2,000 km, 
having crossed the coast of Queensland as a 
south-east to east (trade) wind several days 
previously and gradually turned southward 
after penetrating up to 1,000 km inland. 
The air behind the fronts comes from the 
Southern Ocean, crossing the intervening 
600—800 km in about a day. Thus the air 
masses sampled at Parkes ranged from fairly 
continental to slightly modified maritime. 
Two flights were made from Sydney later in 
the year, one in continental air from the west, 
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and one in a maritime stream from the south- 
east. 

The techniques for measuring cloud droplets 
and cloud nuclei both have been described 
elsewhere (SQUIRES and GILLESPIE 1952; SQUI- 
RES 1958a; Twomey 1959). During each flight 
droplet samples were taken in one or more 
non-raining cumuli, usually at several levels, 
with the aim of deriving an average value for 
the droplet concentration. Samples of air 
from below the cloud base were taken in 
plastic (P.V.C.) bags with a volume of about 
1/, cubic metre; the nucleus content of the air 
samples was measured on the ground imme- 
diately after each flight. 

In the DC-3 aircraft used, it was not feasible 
to circle within the updraught feeding a 
cumulus, so that there was no assurance that 
any air sample was representative of the air 
in which the cloud formed; it is well known 
that the updraught may differ considerably 
from the surrounding air in humidity mixing 
ratio, and hence the cloud nucleus content may 
also have been different. The following proce- 
dure was therefore adopted; during the 
climb to cloud levels, temperature and humi- 
dity measurements were made, plotted on an 
aerological diagram and the adiabatic conden- 
sation levels computed. Usually the air near 
ground level was found to have an adiabatic 
condensation level below the observed height 
of cloud base, while air near cloud base level 
had a condensation level above cloud base. At 
some intermediate height the computed con- 
densation level coincided with the observed 
cloud base; the air sample was taken at this 
height, on the grounds that the mean proper- 
ties of this air were most likely to correspond 
with those of the updraught when it reached 
cloud base. 


3. Determination of Cloud Nucleus Spectra 


The production of continuous small super- 
saturations by diffusion between surfaces of 
pure water and dilute aqueous HCl, and the 
measurement by a photographic technique of 
the droplet concentration in the cloud produced 
when an air sample is admitted to a water-HCl 
diffusion chamber, has been discussed in detail 
elsewhere (Twomey 1959a). During the obser- 
vations under discussion, cloud nucleus meas- 
urements were made by passing a portion of 
an air sample into each of a set of five diffusion 
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chambers containing HCl solutions selected 
to give a range of supersaturation from 0.08 % 
to 8%. Each chamber was thoroughly flushed 
with filtered nucleus-free air before accepting 
the sample air; the procedure used was known 
to permit no pollution of the diffusion cham- 
bers by room air. Following the introduction 
of sample air, clouds formed in the diffusion 
chamber and several photographs were taken 
of each cloud. From the photographs, the 
number of droplets formed per unit volume 
in each chamber was determined and plotted 
as a function of supersaturation. A curve was 
then drawn through the representative points; 
this curve was taken as the nucleus spectrum. 
A small correction (usually of order +10 %) 
was made to allow for the decrease in number 
of nuclei during the period for which they had 
been stored. This correction was only a minor 
one and the final results would be little changed 
by its omission. 


4. Computation of Cloud Droplet Concentra- 
tion from Cloud Nucleus Spectra 


Given the nucleus spectrum, it would be 
possible to predict directly the concentration of 
cloud droplets, if the maximum supersatura- 
tion attained in the cloud was known. Since 
it is not possible to measure the supersaturation, 
it is necessary to compute its maximum value. 

This value is influenced not only by the 
rate of cooling of the air but also by the 
number and nature (critical supersaturations) 
of the nuclei present. It has been shown 
(Twomey 1959b) that the expression 

RET ee ere le 
gives, with fair accuracy, the maximum super- 
saturation $,, (°C) attained when air at 800 mb, 
10° C, containing nuclei distributed logarithm- 
ically so that there are cS* nuclei per cm? 
active at supersaturations up to and including S, 
ascends at V cm sec~!. The computed cloud 
droplet concentration is then found from the 
nucleus spectrum; it is simply the number of 
nuclei active at supersaturation S,,. 

When the observed nucleus spectra were 
approximately linear when plotted on a 
logarithmic scale, the straight line log N= 
log c+k log S furnishing the best approxima- 
tion was drawn, and the corresponding values 


* . . 5 
of c and k were inserted in equation (1) to 
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Fig. 1. Measured cloud droplet concentrations (cm?) 
plotted against those computed from the observed cloud 
nucleus spectra, assuming a value of I m sec~! for the 
updraught velocity in the critical region near cloud base 
where the supersaturation passes through its maximum 
value. The dashed line represents exact agreement 
between observed and computed values. 


obtain the maximum supersaturation; the 
computed number of cloud droplets was then 
obtained by reference to the nucleus spectrum. 

Some of the samples gave spectra which 
deviated considerably from the logarithmic; 
S-shaped curves (designated type B curves in 
an earlier paper) were found on several 
occasions. In such cases, the number of nuclei 
may increase by a factor of ten over a relatively 
small range of supersaturation, and the compu- 
tation of cloud droplet concentration may not 
be reliable, since small errors in the maximum 
supersaturation could entail large errors in 
computed cloud droplet concentration. Ob- 
servations from which spectra of this kind 
resulted (three out of a total of fifteen) were 
not included in the final analysis. 


5. Comparison between Observed and Com- 
puted Droplet Concentration 


In Figure 1 the mean of observed cloud 
droplet concentrations are plotted against the 
droplet concentration computed from the 
nucleus spectrum (assuming an updraught of 
1 m/sec). It is apparent that the agreement 
between the observed and computed values 
is excellent. This supports the contention that 
the systematic differences observed withrespect 
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Fig. 2. Measured versus computed droplet concentrations 

for an assumed updraught velocity of 10 m/sec. The 

dashed line represents exact agreement between observed 
and computed values. 


to cloud droplet concentration and spectra are 
primarily caused by variations in cloudnucleus 
population. 

The use of a value other than 1 m/sec for the 
updraught velocity would give a set of differ- 
ent values for S,, and hence for the computed 
droplet concentration. However, the computed 
droplet concentration, being proportional to 
Vk /2k+4 (where k was usually about !/, and 
never exceeded */,), was not strongly influen- 
ced by updraught velocity. Thus the good 
agreement shown in Figure 1 was not critically 
dependent on the choice of 1 m/sec for the 
updraught velocity. When the data was 
computed for an updraught of 10 m/sec, all 
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but one of the computed droplet concentra- 
tions were now greater than the corresponding 
observed values, and the correlation between 
the observed and computed values was not as 


good (Fig. 2). 
6. Conclusions 


The degree of agreement shown in Figure 1 
between the observed cloud droplet concen- 
trations and those predicted from the measured 
cloud nucleus spectra seem satisfactory in view 
of the uncertainties involved. There is no 
assurance that the nucleus populations of the 
free air samples were strictly representative 
of those in the updraught in which the cloud 
formed. If the samples had been taken within 
the updraught at cloud base level, and if 
the updraught velocity could have been 
measured in each case, it seems probable that 
the agreement between observed and com- 
puted values would have been even better. 

It may be concluded that the observed varia- 
tions of droplet concentration in cumuli can 
be explained by variations in the cloud 
nucleus population. Continental clouds exhibit 
large droplet concentrations because conti- 
nents are major sources of cloud nuclei. As a 
result of the greater numbers, the droplets are 
smaller than in maritime clouds, and it seems 
likely that this, in turn, explains why conti- 
nental clouds are much less efficient in produc- 
ing warm rain. 
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Integration of Four-Level Prognostic Equations 
over the Hemisphere 


By H. L. KUO and JACK NORDO, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


(Manuscript received September 11, 1958) 


Abstract 


The three-dimensional quasi-nondivergent prognostic equation derived previously by Kuo 
is integrated over the hemisphere, the vertical distribution being represented by four levels. 
The effects of the mean radiational heating, friction and heating from the ground, and that 
of the turbulent diffusion have been included in this investigation. The initial disturbance con- 
sidered is a random combination of ten wave components in x and seven wave components 
in y. The result of the integration is that at the end of the fourth day at 850 mb, three closed lows 
have been formed, all around latitude 60°, while the pole is occupied by a high. These lows have 
the dimensions of the semi-permanent lows in winter. 


I. Introduction 


This investigation is an attempt to integrate 
the quasi-nondivergent equations developed by 
Kuo (1956, hereafter referred to as I) over 
the entire hemisphere by Green’s method, so 
as to eliminate the errors introduced by 
placing arbitrary side boundaries. In this 
computation, the effects of the average radia- 
tional heating and cooling, the heat exchange 
between the atmosphere and its lower bound- 
ary (continent and ocean) and turbulent heat 
transfer, are all included. 

The vertical distributions of the various 
quantities are represented by values at four 
levels, at 850 mb, 550 mb, 250 mb, and so mb. 
The 250 mb surface is taken as the mean level 
of the tropopause, so that the stratosphere is 
represented by one additional layer. 

Because of the limitations of the electronic 
computer, it is impossible to include both 
hemispheres conveniently. Therefore we were 
compelled to take the vertical plane along the 
equator as a plane of symmetry and consider 
one hemisphere only. Furthermore, the non- 


linear potential vorticity equation demands 
the stream function to be an odd function of y, 
which implies the vanishing of the north- 
south velocity along the equator. Thus any 
communication between the two hemispheres 
is excluded in the present computation. Such a 
condition would be a severe limitation for 
actual forecasting in low latitudes, and there- 
fore only arbitrary artificial initial disturbances 
are considered in this investigation. Since a 
larger computer will be available in the near 
future, it will be possible to include both 
hemispheres in the computation and this limita- 
tion be removed. 


2. Fundamental equations 
As is well known, any horizontal velocity 
=> 
vector v can be separated into a nondivergent 


= ; i > 
part v, and an irrotational part v, so that 
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. . > 
where y is the stream function for v, and x 


. . > a . 
the potential function for v,, and k is the 
unit vector along the vertical. In I, Kuo 


. . . . \—> 
discussed the class of motions in which |v A 


. mé . 
remains much less than ps at all times, so that 


de Br Ania 
€ Nave jv; Vol an at. War 15 Class 


of motions is called the “quasi-nondivergent” 
flow, and is considered to be representative of 
the large scale atmospheric motions. Since 
the vertical velocity is small and the horizontal 
dimension is large, the hydrostatic approxima- 
tion holds at all times and the horizontal 
equation of motion may be written as 


a AU Me 
(5 oF Jn + (+0 k xv = - 
- v($+int)+F (1) 


where the (A, y, p) system is used, & = gz is 


d 
the geopotential and w = 7 . Thus the dynamic 
v d 
equations do not contain = and a these 


quantities can only be obtained indirectly 
from the v, field. 


Since vy is determined completely by the 
stream function y, it is convenient to apply 
the curl operator to (1) and obtain the equation 
for the vorticity €= v *y, given by 


0 7) 
+ r (y E+f) = + (re) + 


dp 
==" 
> dv, > 
+ k- vO og +¥%-V(C+f) 
pore VERS (2) 


where t(a, b)=9(a, b)/0(A, 9). 
In addition, we have the thermodynamic 
equation 


7 ob RI 
— Vv v . — — = 
el jene 


yt © 


ais (3) 
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where I" =5 FL © being the potential tem- 
perature, and Q is the rate of the nonadiabatic 
addition of heat per unit mass. Thus (2) and (3) 
are the two fundamental equations. In these 


equations, the transport of heat and vorticity 
urn Au u 
by v, is of minor importance; therefore we 
=> . . . 
may replace v, by its first approximation. 


. . == 
Assuming that the motion v, and the 
pressure distribution are always in a nearly 
balanced state, represented by the relation 


(f+ 0y= 9 ($45 m8] (4) 


we may then obtain the distribution of y or ¢ 
when one of the two is given, by integrating 
this equation. Furthermore, we may also 


obtain a rough approximation of v, by 
substituting this relation in the equation of 
motion (1), to give 


=o 7] d 0 à 
Into - 242) Vy 
à ge 
(4-45) 97 (5) 


where f is a mean value of f which will be 
defined below, and A; is the eddy viscosity 
coeflicient in the direction of x; and the 
summation convention over the repeated 
index j is being used. In this approximation, 
the first term represents the isallobaric wind 
while the second term represents the frictional 
wind, respectively. We note that in this form, 
both terms are expressed in terms of y alone. 
These quantities can be simplified further. 
For example, in the first term, we may replace 
v/a by the past tendency, and in the second 
2 2 
Tp ir bn, © VU 
IX; Az 
or even by -k, vy. It seems that this simple 


term, replace the sum À; 


way of including the effect of Ve is a reasonable 
procedure and does not require much extra 
computation. On the other hand, we could 
also solve the equation (I 15) for w and then 
obtain x from the continuity equation v?y= 


ar ay The divergence velocity V = Vx can 
P 
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then be obtained. Since this procedure will 
increase the computation time enormously we 
shall not follow it in this computation. 

We separate the temperature into two 
arts, a normal temperature Ty, taken as a 
aan of p alone, and a departure T’. In 
this way, we may replace °#/,, in equation 


(3) by - — RT},, which is assumed to be 


related to y by the integrated thermal wind 
relation 

ga (6) 

p ~ op 

where fis a certain mean value of f. By making 
use of the approximations (4), (s) and (6), 
the two equations (2) and (3) reduce to two 
equations in y and w. Eliminating w from these 
equations and neglecting some of the less 
important terms we then obtain 


ete = aff cos? y à p olay _ 
de * Oy? R prop] à 
= — Hs, y, p) 


where 


( 
H. (x,y, p) ~te(p, 6 +f) - J ne wl 5 ob) 
( 


2 2 > > 
eee eR) acospk-vx F-M, (8) 


REINE 
Ha, b) A: 
a, a ce œ 
and Te (a, b) = me andx=A,y {= : 


fe) 


are the horizontal coordinates in the Mercator 
projection. This projection is used in order to 
transform the Laplacian operator to the simple 
form so as to facilitate the finding of the Green’s 
function, and also to facilitate the enumeration 
of the grid points in the coding. The subscript 
e in H and in the two Jacobians denotes that 
the horizontal differentiations are with respect 
to x and y. We note that the two Jacobians in 
H, represent the effects of the transports of 


. . = ñ 
vorticity and heat by v,, and the last term 
+ 
M. denotes the effect of transports by v, 
and is given by 


pe lane oe a 
My RE va Sf thay (8a) 
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where k, is the coefficient of friction. For more 
details of the function H,, see I. 
Cr > 
The boundary conditions at earth’s surface 


P=Po p=p* is 


ay oy =) = = * = 
a 4e ( y 2 Fa) 
an (92) 
CoPof 


es For the top of the atmos- 
P 

phere p=o we have w =o, we will also assume 
that the kinetic energy per unit volume vanishes 


there. A deduction hereof is 


where s= — 


lim dy 


> ee b 
Pope =e (ob) 


which provides us with the upper boundary 
condition, o being the density. 


3. Green’s Function for the Multi-layer System 


In I the integration of the system (7) and 
(9a, b) by Green’s method was discussed. To 
simplify the Green’s function, a normal static 
stability is assumed and is given by 


al RI Cp 


FERA 
a) CNP (p + apo)? 


(10) 


The value of C is taken to be 110° C andthe 
value of « is «=0.5 for the troposphere and 
&=0 for the stratosphere, which corresponds 
to a nearly constant J’) in the troposphere 
and an isothermal stratification in the strato- 
sphere. The latter assumption is necessary in 
order to satisfy the upper boundary condition 
@=0 at p=o if we assume T, V and Q to 
remain finite at the top of the atmosphere, as 
can be seen from the thermal energy equation 
(3). A very small but yet finite « may also be 
used for the stratosphere, representing a nearly 
isothermal condition in the lower strato- 
sphere and T+ 0 as p>. 
Writing 2 as the sum of two functions, 
C 
ca and Ya we then have 
ot ot 
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1 = (p+ apo) J JJK(P, Q) 


dp’ P 
(p+ ap.) = 


HQ) 


where dA; =a? cos dpdà = a? cos? @ dxdy, 
H,(Q)=H./a? cos? @, and K (P, Q) is the 
Kern function and is given by 


Ir Ir 

| - = + anne) (12) 
, \92 /\2 I 1° ‘la 

r, = 1(x — x’)? +(y-ye + KGa 


+5 (q+ ey} 


‚ie a fcos g/V RC, 


I IlnO 
== +(1+ @)po— a 


i 


Details of the K function are given in I. Since 
K(P, Q) depends only upon the relative posi- 
tions of the source point Q and the field point 
P under consideration, the integral in (Ir) 
may be evaluated in any coordinate system. 
However, both the derivation of K and the 
evaluation of £ are greatly simplified by the 
use of the Mercator projection because of the 
simplification of the Laplacian operator v ?. 


(12a) 


a 


[= Ÿ Exp {h(a +)" 


The second part of the solution ov which 


comes from the nonhomogeneous terms of 
the boundary condition (9a), is given by 


dPa = 4 
ot = (pipe J à GER ah h- de 
.e And eikmx+ny) (13) 
where 
À Terie a 
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B*= (1 + ay (y 5) _ 


= 080 7 (y gr ae 
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The subscript s in the Jacobians indicates that 
the differentiations refer to spherical coordi- 
nates. Thus B* represents the effects of heat 
transfer and nonadiabatic heating at the ground 
level and the effect of topography. 


To facilitate the computation, we shall also 
IW, 


put 2 into an integral form and try to 


CRT toe 
combine it with Thus substituting Amp, 
into (13) we obtain 


ile 


ESS a 


2 B*(é; n etna —s) + in( yn \dEdn ges 


E . ‘ af [Kas 9» 389,0) 
Po 


 BX(6,1) dé dn 


ie (plpo + 


= 


(14) 


where K, is another Green’s function for the 
surface disturbance, and is given by 


I I 
ae De = athe 
+ im(x — €) + in (ro (14a) 


To evaluate Ky, let us put m=k cos «, n=k 
sn u ne SR Me ri eons Y=n=0 


4 and 


Fast. 
“wd Soa 


Q a—@O 
+ etka cos ( 


sin ©; we then have Ajin = 


K,(0, 4 0,0) 
(14b) 


The limits of k and « are now o < k < wand 
-n<a<n. Changing the sums into integrals 
we then obtain 
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Putting w=x - ©, we have 


(140) 


L = fire cos («—0) Jy = feire cos © Jo = 27 Jo(ko) 
Xo 


Wo 


where J (ko) is the normalized Bessel function 
of order zero. This integral is made to be 
independent of © by allowing the imaginary 
part of w to go to infinity. Thus the Green’s 
function K, is given by 


I eh 
Ke foot (15 


Note that both for large and for small values 
of k/l, we have 


1 RV ker ok 
u= (14%) wy toe th. 


Therefore the integral above is given by 


ed? 7 
eo f ea, (ko) dk = 


I (plpo + a@\'"ı 
I TH OBER 
where r5=(0?+#/x)h is the effective dis- 
tance from the source point Q, (£, 7, 0) on 


the earth’s surface to the field point P (x, y, q). 


The complete solution a is thus given by 


(16) 


; er 
+= li | | G,(P, Q)H,(Q)de’dA: + 


e/ 


+ ff G,(P, Qo) Bod A; (17) 
where dA,=a® cos? pd£dn is the spherical 
area element and 


Gı=Kı(P, QY/V(E + «) (+ «) 
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and = 


for a plane earth, and &=p/po- 

The Green’s function G, for the surface 
effect is nearly equal to the value of (G,)r-: 
for the near-by points, but decreases at a much 
slower rate with increasing distance, and be- 
comes more than twice as large as (G,)a-ı 
at greater distances from the source point. 

We note that the heating factor appears 
in the forcing function H, in the differentiated 
form 


and in undifferentiated form in the surface 
forcing function E,. Putting H,=H,+ Hg, 
where H, denotes the other part of H, given 
by (8), we may write the solution (17) in the 
following form 


Oy _ es OG, fiat 
a7 fff [oH + eva dA) + 


+ I cE (G.—G,,) EodA: 


where G,, is the value of G, for ¢’=1 and 


e= (+a [e(vt oy f 2) (18a) 


RG oe five Cr 


(17a) 


Here the heating effect appears in undifferen- 
tiated form in every integral. However, 
although equation (17a) gives a better physical 
insight into the heating effect, equation (17) 
is more convenient for computation since 
only one volume integral is involved. 
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In actual application, the atmosphere is 
divided into n layers of depth Ap. Similarly, 
the horizontal coordinates are replaced by the 
grid points x=iAx, y=j4y. The integrals 
in (17) are then replaced by summations of 
the products of the Green’s function and the 
forcing function at the grid point, each result 
representing the mean value in the volume 
element AC’AEAn. For convenience sake, 
we shall put the thickness factor AC’ into 
the Green’s function and obtain 


onl Dan 
En urn kar At 
See (¢+ ey 


€ es £ N = r 7 
ne Q) d£'d£dn Br 
§Q—548 1Q— = sn (£" + &) 2 AEAn 


Average values of the function G, may be 
obtained in a similar manner. Replacing the 
integrations by summations the solution (17) 
may then be written in the form 


ar >>> 5e 20) (Qs) + 


LE read 
+ ge “4 (2 0) 


where b=G, A&’/G,, which is nearly equal to 1 
for the near-by points and is larger than 1 for 
far away points. Since the surface effect is not 
very important, this ratio is replaced by 1 in 
the present preliminary study to avoid the 
use of two different Green’s functions. 

In the computation, the surface forcing 
function E,(Q,) is calculated from an inter- 
polation formula and the lower boundary 
condition. It is considered to be distributed 
in the lowest layer, and that E,=o for all the 
other layers. Thus the object of the computa- 
tion is simply to find the sum of the function 
H, and E, at each “source point” Q, then to 


multiply by the influence function G,(P, Q) 
and to add the resulting products together for 
all source points Q to obtain the rate of change 
of the stream function %/y, at the field point 
P. The value of y at time f+ At is then ob- 
tained by extrapolation, using a centered time 
difference to avoid computational instability. 
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It may be remarked that the value of the 
influence function G,(P, Q) decreases rapidly 
with the distance between P and Q, so that 
the contribution from the far away points is 
relatively small. We may therefore use a 
larger area element for the far away regions 
and a mean value of the influence function 
for this larger area element. In this way 
the computation time can be reduced greatly. 
It may be remarked that in the numerical 
form (19) in which the integrations have been 


replaced by summations, the function Gi 
(P, Q) is finite at every point, including the 
field point P itself. This is because G, now 
represents the average value of G, for the whole 
volume element 4€4A€’ centered at P. 


4. The Side Boundary Conditions 


In the above only the boundary conditions 
at earth’s surface (p=p,) and at the top (p =o) 
have been considered, and no side boundary 
has been assumed, and therefore the region 
of integration in (17) and (19) must include 
the whole atmosphere. Since in the actual 
atmosphere there is actually no side boundary, 
such an approach is really necessary in order 
to make forecasts for an extended time and 
area. Such a study has actually been attempted; 
the purpose was to take into consideration 
all the interactions between different parts of 
the atmosphere and to get away from the 
artificial restrictions implied by imposing side 
boundary conditions. 

However, since we approximate the ver- 
tical structure of the atmosphere by dividing 
it into four layers, the inclusion of the entire 
atmosphere requires too many grid points 
and was difficult to handle in the computing 
machine available at the time. Therefore only 
one hemisphere will be included at the moment. 
This is physically possible if we consider the 
two hemispheres as being exactly similar, 
and taking the equator as a line of symmetry. 
Now the terms in the Jacobian t(y, Vy) of 
eq. (2) always introduce odd y-functions 
because of the nonlinearity. We must there- 
fore assume y to be an odd function of y if 
symmetry at the equator is supposed, implying 
that the north-south velocity is zero at the 
equator, so that there will be no communica- 
tion between the two hemispheres. Since 
the rate of change of the vorticity ¢ is then 
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equal to zero, ®/9, will also vanish at the 
equator. We shall therefore require 


Yo ap 0 (21) 


Since eq. (7) is an elliptic equation in #/, 
this condition together with the conditions 
(oa) and (9b) at p=p, and p=o are sufficient 
for the determination of 7/3, for the hemi- 
sphere. 

The condition (21) is satisfied if we assume 
that for every disturbance H, at the point Q 
(x, y, p) there is a disturbance equal to - H, 
at the point Q'(x, - y, p) which is the image 
of Q with respect to the equator. Denoting 
the Green’s function for the points P and Q’ 
by Gj, which is obtained from G,, by replacing 
y—n by y+n in the distance r={(x—&)? + 
vom)’ + (q-7/)?/P}* and putting F= G, - 
— G, the solution that satisfies the boundary 
conditions (9a, b) and (21) is then given by 


i I re Q) [0 + 


E (Qo) ’ 
+ ar x jus 


(22) 


We note that in formula (22), both the quan- 
tities H, and E, and the larea element dA; 
refer to the spherical earth, and therefore it is 
possible to evaluate the integration in spherical 
coordinates. 

It may be remarked that even though we 
have assumed that y does not change at the 
equator, the mean zonal velocity at the equator 
may still change with time, because of the 
turbulent friction and vertical motion, accord- 
ing to the equation: 


ou _ du (0) 
= — w@ = +A 
Ot Op 


However, such changes must be exceedingly 
small because of the lack of disturbances in 
lower latitudes as a consequence of the side 
boundary condition (21). 


5. Effect of friction 


Frictional effects appear directly in the non- 
homogeneous term H, of (8) in the form of 
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is Vv or and indirectly in the form of the 


frictionally driven cross isobar and isallobaric 
flows in the transport terms. We shall analyze 
the former first. 

Since the atmospheric motion is always 
turbulent, the frictional effect in the dynamic 
equation may be written as 


(24) 


where A, is the horizontal turbulent viscosity 


=> . . . 
and t, is the turbulent stress in the vertical 
planes, due to disturbances smaller than those 


= 
: IE 0 
under consideration. Since T,=—vou D we 
have 
= = 
10T, IT, : 0 dv, 
Fe” Sap Fig ( Hep) 


2 
Setting “= Ko, K-K,(z) , and applying 


0 


Pa 
the operator k- v x we obtain 


where & is the relative vorticity, and 


2 
where K,= g"Ko & 1.6x 107? sec-lifwe choose 
RT: 

K,=10° cm? sec. This corresponds to w= 
100 gm cm! sec-1. The value of A, is taken 
to be 10° m? sec-1, after PHiLrPs (1956). 

In addition, there exists the ground friction. 
For simplicity this frictional effect is assumed 
to be proportional to the wind speed at the 
ground level, instead of proportional to the 
kinetic energy. Thus we shall assume the 
surface stress is given by 


=> > > 
T,=x0 [vol Vo © ko Vo 


(26) 


and take k, = 3.0 cm sec-1. In the numerical 
integration the lowest level is taken at p= 


I . TER 
Po. Ap. Assuming that this frictional effect is 
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uniformly distributed in this lowest layer, we 
obtain the coefficient of ground friction k,= 
k,/Az. For Ap=300 mb, this gives k,=1.0 x 
1078 sec}, 

It may be remarked that if these frictional 
terms are evaluated at the centered time t= 
nAt, they will produce computational in- 
stability; therefore we shall evaluate them at 
the previous time step t=(n—1) At (personal 
communication from Dr. N. A. Phillips). 


6. Nonadiabatic Heating 


The nonadiabatic rate of heating Q occurs 
in the nonhomogeneous term H, in the 


form — Q , and in the boundary effect E, 


Ip \L 
in the form of Q. The important physical 
processes determining Q are radiation, eva- 

oration and condensation and conductive 
er transfer, including that due to turbulent 
heat transfer produced by the disturbances 
which are smaller in scale than those under 
consideration. The heat transfer produced by 
ordinary thermal convection will also be 
included in this turbulence effect. 

The atmosphere receives only a fraction of 
its heat supply through direct absorption of 
the solar radiation; the rest is received from 
the earth through long wave radiation and 
through evaporation and condensation. Since 
the atmosphere emits and absorbs the long 
wave radiation mainly through its water 
vapor content, and since the presence of 
clouds has a very large effect on the distribu- 
tion of the radiative heat transfer, both the 
long wave radiation and the release of latent 
heat depend very much on the water vapor 
distribution and on vertical motion. Thus in 
order to take into consideration these processes 
it is necessary to add new dependent variables 
and new equations to our system. Such a sys- 
tem will become extremely complex. Since 
we are still at the very preliminary stage 
of the investigation, we shall include only the 
statistical effects of the radiational and evap- 
oration-condensation processes so as to fur- 
nish the system with a thermal energy 
supply which is roughly comparable with 
that in the atmosphere. 

Taking the total depth of the atmosphere as a 
whole, the air is gaining heat in lower latitudes 
and losing heat in higher latitudes through 
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the processes of radiation and evaporation- 
condensation. This total gain or loss is meas- 
sured by the difference between the effective 
incoming solar radiation E and the outgoing 
long wave radiation A. When the quantity 
E-A is integrated over the area from the 
equator to the latitude 9 we obtain the accu- 
mulation of heat T through radiation in this 
area. This also represents the amount of heat 
that must be transported across the corre- 
sponding latitude circles in order to maintain 
a steady mean temperature distribution. 

Fig. I summarizes several computations 
of the required latitudinal energy transport T. 
The values represented by the circles are those 
of HOUGHTON (1954) and the crosses are those 
of ALBRECHT (1931). Values obtained by 
others all lie between these two limits. 

In eq. (22), what is needed is not the total 
heating E- A for the whole air column but 
the vertical distribution. At present no such 
vertical distribution has been computed. There- 
fore we must make a plausible assumption. 
It is assumed that the zonally averaged rate of 
heating Q, produced by the combined effect 
of radiation and evaporation-condensation 
decreases upward, and is directly proportional 
to the pressure p. The latitudinal variation is 
also represented by a simple function of 9, 
and is given by 


Q, = 2 B?/,, (cos?  — ?],) (27) 


This represents a heating from the equator to 
35° 15° and a cooling from 35° 15° to the 
pole, while the total heating over the hemi- 
sphere is zero. The constant B is determined 
by the mean rate of heating at the equator. 
Supposing this is equal to 0.05 cal cm”? min”, 
which corresponds to a heating of 0.3° C per 
day at the equator, we then obtain B=2.4x 
x £0 -Scalcgm= seco: 

Integrating (27) over the total pressure 
depth of the atmosphere and over the area 
from the equator to latitude 9 we obtain the 
total gain of heat T per unit time. This is 
given by 


2 
=" PB sin 2 g cos p 


(28) 


where a is the radius of the earth. This function 
is represented in Fig. 1 by the curves T, and 


le) 
90° 80° 70° 60° 50° 40° 30° 20° 10° 0° 
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Fig. 1. Required poleward transport of heat across latitude 
circles to balance radiational excesses in the annual mean. 
Units are 101? cal day-!. Circles and crosses are values 
obtained by Houghton and Albrecht, respectively. 
Curves Ty and Th are values computed from eq. (28). 


T,, corresponding to B=2.4x 1075 cal gm! 
sec and "b= 4.7% 10 © cal em "sec re 
spectively. It is seen that the curve Ty fits 
the values of T obtained by Houghton very 
closely, while the curve T, lies between 
Houghton’s and Albrecht’s values. 

In the actual atmosphere, a large portion 
of the poleward transport of energy takes 
the form of latent heat. Since we are disre- 
garding the water vapor content of the air, 
we may take a somewhat smaller value for 
the constant B so that less sensible heat need be 
transported poleward by the motion. The 
value of B used in the present computation 
is B=2.4x 107$ cal gm"! sec}, corresponding 
to the curve’ I, m fo.2t, 

The effect of lateral turbulent heat transfer 
on Q is given by 


Assuming Ar is given by 


2 2 
ah pit à) 
: > (p + apo)? 


we then have 


arf Gavel ee 27 
Cp Op Tr) Te te 
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This is of the same-form as the vertical tur- 
bulent diffusion of vorticity given by eq. (25), 
and therefore, we may combine them into a 
single term. Taking Aj=10° m? sec'=A,, 
C=110° A, f=10 #4 sec!, «=0.3 we obtain 
Kr=0.7x 10° sec-!. This is about one half of 
the value of K, in (25). Thus if we are to 
include the effect of the lateral diffusion of 
heat, we should also include the vertical 
diffusion of vorticity. 

Another effect of the smaller scale turbulence 
is the vertical transfer of heat. Since the poten- 
tial temperature is more conserved than the 
actual temperature, this heat transfer is expected 
to be proportional to the vertical gradient 
of the potential temperature. Since the mean 
potential temperature increases upward, the 
heat diffusion equation expressed in terms of 
the potential temperature will give a down- 
ward heat transfer. However, if the small 
scale turbulence is thermally driven, the heat 
transfer should be directed upward. Because 
of this uncertainty about its direction, we 
shall disregard this effect at the moment. 

Still another heating factor is the heat ex- 
change between the air and the ground. This 
effect can be represented by 


Qs = kor (Te — To) (32) 


where T, is the temperature of the ground 
and T, is the temperature of the air at ground 
level. This heating appears as a surface effect 
in the function E, in (22). The value of the 
coefficient kÿr may be assumed to be the same 
as the frictional coefficient k,, which is taken 
93.407 “secs. 

In considering the surface heating, we may 
assume T,to be a known function of x and 
y at all times. On the other hand, the air 
temperature T', is unknown and is determined 
by the motion. Using the approximate rela- 
tion (6), this effect is expressed in terms of the 
vertical gradient of y at the ground and Q, is 
given by 


Tet fe 
Qu=crkar (T+ Epo 22) ), (3 3) 


In this study, the ground temperature T, is 
assumed to be given by 


T,= 245° + 48° cos? + 14° sin © sin 2À (34) 
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in absolute degrees. The first two terms rep- 
resent the zonal average and the third term 
the temperature departures due to two land 
and two ocean sectors, each 90° in extent. 


7. The Grid Points 


The size of the electronic computer and the 
available time determine the maximum num- 
ber of grid points we can use to describe 
the motion of our atmosphere. The Computer 
used was the I.B.M. 704 at the General Electric 
Computation Laboratory, Lynn, Mass. It had 
an internal rapid-access memory of 8,192 36- 
binary digit words, together with 10 tape 
units and no drum. In order to make the time 
of computation for each time step of extra- 
polation not too long, and yet to have the 
vertical structure of the atmosphere described 
somewhat more accurately than by a two 
level model, we represented the atmosphere 
by four levels, namely 850, 550, 250, and so 
mb. Each of the first three levels represents 
the conditions in a layer of 300-mb thickness, 
while the 50 mb level represents the layer 
from zero to 100 mb. The reason for this 
division is that it was desired to have one 
level to represent the conditions in the more 
stable stratosphere, and another one for the 
tropopause level. These are assumed to be 
represented by the so mb level and the 250 
mb level respectively, while the two levels 
at 850 and sso mb represent the lower and 
middle tropospheric conditions. 

Since one purpose of this study was to in- 
vestigate the character of motion without in- 
troducing artificial boundaries, the spherical 
shape of the earth must be taken into considera- 
tion. We shall therefore use the conformal 


° da 


COS & 


Mercator projection x=/, y= " . The 
Oo 

advantage of this transformation is that it 

reduces the Laplacian operator to the simple 
2 

form (a cos gy)? (= + +3] and renders the 
oy 

finding of the Green’s function more easy. 

However, it also has the disadvantage that by 

taking dxdy constant the corresponding area 

on the earth becomes smaller and smaller 

as the latitude y increases, and it requires too 

many grid points to represent the motion 

in higher latitudes. To avoid this difficulty 


we use one constant value for Ay in lower 
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latitudes, from the equator to latitude 60°, 
and increase the values of Ax and Ay as p 
increases. For the region between the equator 
and 9=60°, we take Ax = Ay=0.1309, so that 
there are 48 grid points around the latitude 
circle, the distance between two grid points 
being 7.5°. For middle latitudes this corresponds 
to a linear distance of about 500 km. For 
simplicity the value of Ax (= Ay) is doubled 
at j=11 (p=60°), doubled again at j=14 and 
j=15, so that we have 48 points along the 
latitude circles for o < j < 10, 24 points for 
J=11, 12, 13, 12 points for j=14 and 6 points 
for j=15 (9=88.5°). Because of the cyclic 
requirement along the latitude circle, two 
auxiliary points are added for every j, one on 
each end, to facilitate the computation. 

In order to compute the vorticity and the 
Jacobians for j=15, we need another row of 
six points at j=16. These points are very 
close to the pole indeed, although the pole 
itself is at infinity on the Mercator projection 
and therefore cannot be reached. Since we 
only want to use these six points along j= 16 
as auxiliary points, and since they are so close 
together on the actual map, we may take 
the average values of the stream function y 
and the temperature T of the six points along 
j=1$ for the values at every one of these 
points. These mean values are also supposed 
to represent the values of the y and T at the 
pole. Thus we have 656 grid points for each 
level and 2,624 points altogether for the system. 


8. The Initial State 


For the study of the development of the 
general circulation of the atmosphere it may 
be desirable to take the atmosphere as being at 
relative rest and having a uniform temperature 
at the initial moment, and then begin the 
heating and investigate the development of 
the motion. However, such an approach is 
too time consuming and was beyond the 
monetary facilities of the project, we shall 
therefore start from a somewhat idealized 
state. 

In this idealized initial state we assume that 
there already exists an average temperature 
gradient from north to south comparable to 
the mean state of the atmosphere, but no tem- 
perature contrast from west to east. The air tem- 
perature in contact with the ground is the same 
as the mean temperature of the ground and is 
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represented by the first two terms of (34). 
The temperature decreases upwards with a 
lapse-rate given by (10). There also exists a 
mean zonal wind # at all levels. The vertical 
variation of u is in accordance with the ther- 
mal geostrophic wind relation in the trop- 
osphere, but with no vertical shear in the 


Fig. 2. Distribution of 850 mb stream function at time t=o0 
at 105 m? sec-1 intervals. 
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Fig. 4. 850 mb stream function distribution at { = 48 hours. 
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stratosphere (omb < p < 250 mb). The variation 
of u with y is very small initially. The maxi- 
mum zonal wind at the 250 mb level is 30 m 
sec“, Superimposed on this mean zonal flow 
is a somewhat random disturbance, represent- 
ed by the stream function y!. This pt is com- 
posed of nine wave components in the x- 


Fig. 3. 850 mb stream function distribution at tf = 24 
hours. 
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Fig. 5. 850 mb stream function distribution at f = 72 
hours. 
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Fig. 6. 8so mb stream function distribution at f = 96 
hours. 


direction, the wave number m ranging from 
I to 9. The variation of y! with y is represented 
by sine and cosine function in y, the wave 
number ranging from 1 to 7. The amplitudes 
of the various wave components are deter- 
mined so as to give the same amount of 
kinetic energy per unit mass for each wave 


Fig. 7. 550 mb stream function distribution at f = 48 hours. 
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component in x. The total kinetic energy of 
this disturbance corresponds to à mean per- 
turbation velocity of 20 m sec-!. The zero 
points of the various wave-components are 
shifted so as to give it a more random distri- 
bution. However, the disturbance so obtained 
is not very random, or shapeless, as we might 
like to assume. There is still large scale features 
present, as is indicated in figure 2 which gives 
the initial distribution of the total y at 850 mb. 
The prominent feature of this map are the 
two large troughs along the meridions 15° E 
and 75° E. 

The disturbance represented by y! is assumed 
to be the same at all levels, so that the total y 
becomes more zonal at upper levels. 


9. Development of the Flow 


The rate of change of the composite stream 
function y is forecasted by eq. (22) through 
numerical integration. The time interval 
used in the integration is one hour and a half. 
The integration has been carried out for six 
days. The 850 mb flow pattern at 24, 48, 72, 
and 96 hours are represented in Figures 2—6. 
The following features of the developments 
may be noted: 

a) The situation represented by Fig. 2, where 
the most prominent features are the two 

troughs situated along the longitudes 15° E 


le 
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Fig. 8. 550 mb stream function distribution at £ = 96 hours. 
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and 75°E!, must be highly unbalanced 
because of the very short distance between 
them in one direction and very large dis- 
tance in the other direction. Therefore it 
must undergo a readjustment of the 
distances. This adjustment takes the form 
of a rapid regression of the western trough. 

b) The narrow ridge between the two troughs 
expanded into a fullsized high and moved 
toward the pole. 

c) The two troughs developed very rapidly 
into two large centers, look more like the 
semi-permanent lows rather than the 
ordinary cyclones. Their latitudinal posi- 
tions also correspond to the normal latitu- 
dinal position of the semi-permanent lows 
in winter. 

d) On the third day (72 hours) the high has 
split up into two. The northern one moved 
over to the pole and stayed there. 

e) Another closed low center is formed at 


1 The longitudes are for reference only and bears 
no fixed relation to the real earth. 
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the northern end of the weak trough along 
155° W. Thus at the end of the fourth day 
there is a definite tendency to have three 
separate large lows developed. 


Because of the much stronger zonal flow 
at the upper levels the changes of the flow 
patterns are not so pronounced as at 850 mb 
level. Figs. 7 and 8 represent the flow patterns 
at 550 mb after 48 and 96 hours, respectively. 
The general features of the developments are 
the same as that at the 8so mb level but be- 
come obscured because of the stronger zonal 
flow. The changes at so mb level are small 
during this period. 

At the end of the sth day, a certain computa- 
tional instability has developed and it becomes 
not possible to carry the computation to a 
much longer period. Apparently this is 
connected with the change of grid distances at 
j=11 and j=14. It is hoped that this difficulty 
can be removed in the near future and we 
shall be able to extend this work further. 
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By BARRY SALTZMAN, Massachusetts Institute of Technology! 


(Manuscript received January 17, 1959; revised version March 5, 1959) 


Abstract 


It is proposed that large-scale quasi-permanent flow systems are maintained against 
dissipative effects by a transfer of kinetic energy from smaller, cyclone-scale, disturbances 
which have baroclinic energy sources, the processes involved being non-linear and barotropic. 
To illustrate how such processes can operate, an example is given based on an idealized 
flow consisting of a limited number of double-Fourier components. 


1. Introduction 


In Fig. 1 a soo mb synoptic map for a region 
covering the North American Continent and 
the North Atlantic Ocean is presented. The 
most prominent features of this map—namely, 
the large cyclonic area to the north sloping 
from northwest to southeast and the large, 
more diffuse, anticyclonic area to the south 
sloping from northeast to southwest—are 
typical of the quasi-steady winter conditions 
observed in this region. The largest scale 
systems shown on this map correspond roughly 
to disturbances of wave number three around 
the hemisphere and are so oriented that they 
transfer their kinetic energy to the zonally- 
averaged mean current which has its maximum 
velocity somewhere between the two main 
pressure centers. As such, these large systems 
constitute a representative example of those 
disturbances which, in the winter average, are 
most effective in maintaining the mean zonal 
current (see SALTZMAN 1957, 1958; SALTZMAN 
and FLEISHER 1960). 


1 This research has been sponsored by the Geophysics 
Research Directorate of the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center under Contract No. AF 19(604)-2242. 
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In viewing the persistence of flow patterns 
of this type over long time intervals (see, e.g., 
monthly mean maps presented by Laney, et 
al, 1958) one is led to pose the following ques- 
tion: How is the kinetic energy of these large- 
scale systems maintained in the face of a steady 
drain of their energy through viscous effects 
and through transfer to the zonal current? 
There are two possible answers to this question: 
Either the kinetic energy of the large disturb- 
ances is supplied by a direct conversion of 
potential and internal energy (i.e., by risings 
of warm air and sinkings of cold air on this 
large scale) or the kinetic energy is supplied by 
transfer from disturbances of other scales which 
themselves grow at the expense of potential 
and internal energy (e.g., from the smaller 
transient cyclone waves which tend to develop 
in the baroclinic zone south of the large quasi- 
stationary cyclonic vortex, such as the shorter 
wave length disturbances clearly evident in 
Figs‘), | 

If, as presently indicated in studies by REED 
and TANK (1956), and WHITE and SALTZMAN 
(1956), for example, the indirect circulations 
in mid-latitudes, whose upward branches are 
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Fig. I. Contour map of the soo mb pressure surface for 7 Jan. 1957. 


represented by rising motion in the large cold 
vortices to the north and whose downward 
branches are represented by sinking motion 
in the large warm highs to the south, are 
predominant over direct circulations on this 
scale, then one is forced to conclude that the 
large-scale features such as those shown in Fig. 
1 are, in fact, steadily damped rather than am- 
plified by direct conversion processes. In this 
event the maintenance of the kinetic energy of 
these features must rest entirely on the transfer 
processes mentioned above as the second alter- 
native. In any event, however, it will be of 
interest to illustrate the operation of this transfer 
process, —by nature, a non-linear process—with 
a simple theoretical case. It is to this end that 
the present discussion is directed. 


2. Governing equations 


We assume that the transfer processes im- 
portant for the maintenance of the large-scale 
disturbances are, as in the case of the mainte- 
nance of the zonal westerlies, of an essentially 
horizontal character and are governed by the 
barotropic vorticity equation. For simplicity, 
we shall apply this equation to a plane rather 
than a spherical surface, in which case the equa- 
tion takes the form 


where x and y are Cartesian coordinates point- 
ing eastward and northward respectively, r is 
time, y is a stream function proportional to 
the contour height of a pressure surface, 
V?= 0?/dx? +0?/dy?, and B is the derivative 
with respect to y of the Coriolis parameter. 
Following procedures similar to those em- 
ployed by KAMPÉ DE FÉRIET (1948), GAMBO, et al 
(1955), WIPPERMANN (1956) and LORENZ (1957), 
we express y over a fundamental region whose 
dimensions in x and y are K and L, respectively, 
in terms of a double Fourier expansion of the 
form 


oo oo 
p(x, 2 t) = D: > Ylm, n, t) eilkmx + Iny) (2) 
M= — OO n= — 00 
where k = 2x/K, 1 = 2x/L, m and n denote 
the wave number in the x and y directions 
respectively, and the complex Fourier coef- 
ficients, Y(m, n, t), are given by the relation 


YW (m,n, t) = 
| > 3 
= KL LS v(x, y, t) en Keer ee 2% y (3) 


To simplify the boundary conditions we take 
y to be periodic of wave lengths K and L in x 
and y, respectively. 

By multiplying both sides of (r) by (KL)-! 
exp [—i(kmx+ Iny)],integrating over the funda- 
mental region, and applying (3) we obtain the 
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transformed vorticity equation governing the 
Fourier coefficients of the stream function. This 
equation has the form 


d 
À Vina) = 


kl © 0 @ 
Bea. 
[mg - np) (pR® + PP) P(p, q) P(m-p,n-q)] 
 Bikm 


r (mk? + n2P) 


Y(m,n) (4) 


The total kinetic energy integrated over the 
fundamental region 


Perf PLC) C2) Tan 0 


may be expanded in terms of a Fourier spec- 
trum of the form 


K(m, n) (6) 


+ 2 [Km 0) + 


m=I 


+ E[K(m, 9) + Km) (7) 


n=I 


where K(m, n)= (k?m?+ In?) | P(m,n,)|?. The 
first term on the right of (7) gives the kinetic 
energy of the mean zonal wind, while the term 
in curled brackets represents the spectral func- 
tion for the mean disturbance kinetic energy 
superimposed on the mean zonal field. For 
the purpose of this study we are interested in 
obtaining an equation for the rate of change of 
kinetic energy of a given double Fourier com- 
ponent as a function of the transfer of kinetic 
energy to or from the other double Fourier 
components which comprise the complete 
stream field. Such an equation is obtained by 
multiplying both sides of (4) by Y-m,—n) 
and using the fact that Y(—a,—b) is the 
complex conjugate of Y(a,b). Thus we find, 
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d co 00 
—K(m,n)=kl ZE (p?k2+qE)(mq-np) 


dt p= -00 g= -00 
LP m, —n) Y(p, 9) P(m-p, n-4) - 
— Pm, n) P(p, q) P(-m-p, -n-3)] (8) 


By means of this last relation we are now 
able to calculate the instantaneous barotropic en- 
ergy transfers due to the non-linear interactions 
among the Fourier components which com- 
prise a field of flow in the fundamental region. 
It may be verified from (6) and (8) that the 


total kinetic energy is conserved (i.e., dE/dt =o), 
as is implicit in the barotropic system treated. 


3. An example 


In this section we shall discuss the energetical 
properties of a simple flow system having the 
general features of the actual case shown in 
Fig. 1. This flow system will be composed of 
a few selected double Fourier components, 
grouped to represent, respectively, the mean 
zonal current, the long-wave disturbance, and 
the smaller-scale disturbance. We shall see that 
in such a system kinetic energy is transferred 
from the small-scale disturbance (which may 
be viewed as baroclinically-generated) to the 
long-wave component and, simultaneously, 
from the long-wave component to the mean 
zonal current. 

For this example we take the fundamental 
region to be a square so that /=k. The stream 
function, y, is taken to be of the form 


px, y, t) = Zu t) + L(x, y, t) + S(x,y, à (9) 


where 


Z(y, t)= A(t) sin ky (10) 


represents the zonal current (wave number 
zero in x), 


L(x, y, t) = B(f)[ cos k (x+y) + 
(x1) 


represents the long-wave component (wave 
number one in x), and 


+ cos k(x—y)] + Ct) sin kx 


S(x, y, à = D(t) cos k(2x — y) + 
(12) 


+ E(t) cos 3kx 
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represents the short-wave component (a com- 
bination of wave numbers two and three in x). 
Here A = 21m V0, 1), B= 2Re (1,1) =2ReV- 
- (1,1), C=2lm Y(1,0), D=2Re ¥ (2, - 1) 
and E = 2Re W(3,0). The dynamical properties 
of a system consisting of Z and L alone has 
already been studied in some detail by LORENZ 
(1957). 
The components Z, L, and S are shown in 
igures 2, 3, and 4 with the following values 
of the Fourier coefficients: 


A = +3.00 
Br 2075 
C= 7.50 (13) 
D = +7.00 
PRET 00 
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Fig 2. Stream function pattern, Z, representing the 
zonal motion: Z(y) = 3.00 sin ky. 


Fig. 3. Stream function pattern, L, representing the 
large-scale disturbances: L(x, y) = —.75 [cos k (x + y) 
+ cos k (x — y)] — 1.50 sin kx. 
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Fig. 4. Stream function pattern, S, representing the small- 
scale disturbances: S(x, y) = cos k (2 x — y) + cos 3 kx. 


In Fig. 5 the sum of Z and L, representing a 
composite of the largest scales of motion, is 


Fig. 5. Composite stream function pattern, (Z + L), 
representing the largest scales of flow. 


shown. In Fig. 6 the complete stream field, 
(Z+L+S), obtained by superimposing the 
small-scale disturbance field, S, on (Z + L), is 
shown. This stream field has many of the 
characteristics of the actual case shown in Fig. 
1, the most obvious differences being the inten- 
sity of the large high pressure region and the 
strength of the easterlies. 
The kinetic energy in each of these compo- 
nents is 
Ez= .25 k?2A? (14) 
EL = .25 k?(4B? + C?) (15) 
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Fig. 6. Composite stream function pattern, (Z + L + S), 
representing the complete field of flow. 


Es = .25 k?(5 D? + 9E?) 


(16) 


and, given the values listed in (13), Er 
= 2.25 k?, Er = 1.14 k2, and Es = 3.50 k2. 

By applying (8) we obtain the following 
expressions for the rate of change of Ber, 
and Es: 


a= 
Rez Trz (17) 
on = Tız+ Tsı (18) 
d— 
RES = — Tsr (19) 


where 

Trz=.50 k ABC (20) 
measures the transfer of kinetic energy between 
the long wave and the mean zonal motion 
(i.e., between L and Z), and 


Ts, = - 3.00 k!BDE (21) 
measures the transfer between the short and 
long waves (i.e., between S and L). For this 
system there can be no kinetic energy exchange 
between the short waves and the mean flow, 
(i.e., Tsz = 0). With the numbers given in 
(13) these energy transfer functions have the 
values Tiz= +1.70k* and Tsp= + 2.24 kt, 
implying an instantaneous kinetic energy flow 
simultaneously from the smallest scale com- 
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TOR 


Fig. 7. Kinetic energy flow diagram for the example 
treated. Numbers within circles indicate the instantaneous 
rate of energy loss or gain due to the barotropic transfer. 


ponent, S, to the larger scale component L, 
and to a lesser degree, from the component L 
to the mean zonal component Z (see Fig. 7). 
If we take K=10°cm (corresponding to the 
dimensions of a comparable region of the 
atmosphere) and let the units of y be ro!! 
cm?/sec (corresponding to a maximum mean 
zonal westerly velocity of 19 m/sec at y = K/2), 
the energy transfers are of sufficient strength 
to regenerate the existing kinetic energy of L 
in six days and that of Z in four days. These 
figures are of the order required by estimates 
of atmospheric frictional dissipation. Thus we 
have constructed one oes in which the 
energy of the larger synoptic features is being 
maintained against dissipative effects by a 
transfer of energy from the smaller scale 
features. The latter may be presumed to grow 
baroclinically and hence have an independent 
energy source. 

It will be recalled (see eq. 12) that S(x, y) 
consists of two double-Fourier components, 
one of wave numbers (2, — 1) and the other of 
wave numbers (3, 0). In agreement with the 
results of FJORTOFT (1953), the loss of energy 
by: the component, (2, - 1), is balanced by a 
small gain of energy by the shortest wave- 
length component, (3, 0), and a larger gain of 
energy by the long-wave component, L(x, y), 
the net effect being the transfer from S to L 
described above. It may be remarked, also, 
that kinetic energy of disturbances of higher 
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wave numbers than are included initially in 
our example would tend to be generated as 
second-order effects. Since we have been con- 
cerned here with the problem of the main- 
tenance of quasi-steady features we have re- 
stricted attention only to the first order trans- 
fers. If potential energy conversions are not 
adequate to maintain the large-scale disturb- 
ances directly, these first-order transfers must, 
in the long-time average, be predominantly 
of the sign illustrated here. On specific days, 
however, first-order energy transfers of oppo- 
site sign (i.e., transfers from the larger to 
smaller scale components) may also occur and 
perhaps are of great actual importance in the 
sudden deepening of individual intermediate- 
scale waves observed on weather charts. An 
example of this reverse transfer may be obtain- 
ed simply by changing the sign of either B, 
D or E. Clearly, many other examples illus- 
trating transfers in either direction may be 
constructed using different Fourier compo- 
nents. It has been our purpose here to demon- 
strate at least one case which has the energetical 
properties mentioned in the introductory dis- 
cussion, and, at the same time, is somewhat 
realistic in its correspondence with observed 
phenomena. 


In connection with the above remarks it is 
pertinent to note that for our case the sign of 
the kinetic energy transfer between S and L, 
or between S and (L+ Z), is independent of 
the phase of the small-scale disturbances along 
the diagonal from northwest to southeast in 
Fig. 4. Thus the small-scale disturbances will 
continue to feed energy into the larger features 
at the same rate even if the highs and lows in 
Fig. 4 were interchanged, as might result from 
the motions of the small systems relative to 
the larger ones. 


BARRY SALTZMAN 


4. Further remarks. 


a) The view concerning the role of the smaller 
scale disturbances expressed here undoubtedly 
has certain connections with the experience of 
synoptic forecasters who regard the large 
features, particularly the large cold vortex to 
the north, as a sort of ‘graveyard’ for the 
smaller scale disturbances. The process of en- 
ergy transfer from the smaller to larger waves 
is probably related to the familiar ‘occlusion’ 
process. 

b) According to this discussion, the large 
scale features of the mean pressure map (1e. 
of the average of the ensemble of many maps 
of the type shown in Fig. 1) are decisively 
influenced by transient smaller scale phenom- 
ena which are entirely absent from mean maps. 
If this view is correct, it is suggested that a 
linear, steady-state, theory will not be com- 
pletely adequate in explaining the large-scale 
mean features. It would appear that a primary 
influence of land-sea thermal differences is to 
create favored areas for the baroclinic devel- 
opment of small-scale disturbances which, in 
turn, damp by non-linear barotropic processes, 
to maintain the larger systems. The discussion 
by SUTCLIFFE (1951) is of pertinence in this 
connection. 

c) Computations from actual atmospheric 
data of the energy transfers occurring in the 
wave number domain can be performed feas- 
ibly with the use of the high speed computer. 
Such computations, based on equations pre- 
sented by the writer (1957), are now under 
way at M.LT. 
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On a Graphical Method for an Approximate Determination 


of the Vertical Velocity in the Mid-Troposphere 


By A. WIIN-NIELSEN, Air Weather Service, Joint Numerical Weather Prediction Unit Suitland, Md.ı 


(Manuscript received April 20, 1959) 


Abstract 


A simple graphical method for determining the vertical velocity from a simplified, but 
consistent form of a diagnostic equation for this quantity is developed. It is shown that the 
main term in the equation is the advection of temperature in the vorticity field. Section 2 
contains simple rules from which the sign of the vertical velocity may be determined. 

An approximate solution to the equation is found in section 3, while section 4 contains an 
investigation of the accuracy of this solution as function of the scale of the motion. Different 


types of approximate solutions are investigated. 


Section 5 contains an example of the use of the method. 


I. Introduction 


The vertical velocity is one of the most 
important quantities in the atmosphere and one 
of the most difficult to determine. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the desirability of methods 
for its computation. The role of the vertical 
velocity in large-scale conversion of potential 
energy into kinetic energy is well-known. 
In predictions of large-scale precipitation 
patterns (SMEBYE, 1958) we need methods 
for a determination of this quantity. 

By a numerical integration of the equations 
for two or multiparameter models designed 
for physical weather prediction we obtain the 
vertical velocity as a by-product at one or 
several levels in the troposphere. There seems, 
however, to be some time to go before these 
maps are available almost immediately to 
every meteorologist in the weather services. 
It seems therefore worth while to consider 


1 Most of the work in this study was done while 


attached to the International Meteorological Institute in 
Stockholm. 


methods which allow us to compute an in- 
stantaneous value of the vertical velocity by 
simple graphical methods. 

The methods which so far have been 
available for research work have been based 
upon an evaluation of all terms except those 
containing the vertical velocity in the vorticity 
equation or the adiabatic equation. The other 
possibility, to compute the ascent or descent 
directly from the continuity equation, has 
usually been avoided because of the great 
sensitivity of this method to error in the observ- 
ed winds. The former methods can at best 
give a mean value for the time-period between 
observations and give therefore not instan- 
taneous values. A method which can give a 
good first approximation is therefore needed. 
The method reported here is believed to 
fulfil this requirement. 

In the solution of equations for the vertical 
velocity in two or multilevel models we need 
usually a good first guess in order to decrease 
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the number of relaxations to solve the equation 
accurately. The approximate solution given 
here can be used with advantages in such 
problems. 


2. The method for determination of the 
vertical velocity 


The following procedure for determination 
of the vertical velocity, ®=dp/dt, consists in 
finding an approximate solution to the so- 
called w-equation, which is obtained by an 
elimination of the localtime derivative between 
the quasi-geostrophic vorticity equation and 
the adiabatic equation. The &-equation has 
earlier been considered, first by FJORTOFT 
(1955) and later by Eriassen (1956). Although 
it is possible to derive this equation from a very 
general form of the vorticity equation we shall 
here restrict ourselves to the most simple con- 
sistent form of the equation, which is 


a A 40 
rad RED aes, 


where f, is a standard value of the Coriolis 
parameter. The different consistent forms of 
the vorticity equation has earlier been consider- 
ed by the author (1959). 

The adiabatic equation will be written: 


5 (56) wen (=) Mens re 
dt \dp op 
2 ln O 2) 


(2.1) 


We shall in the following assume that the 
static stability, o, is constant in any isobaric 
surface, 1.e., 0 =0 (p) and shall further compute 
the relative vorticity by the formula: 


ome v26 (2.3) 


Using (2.1), (2.2) and (2.3) we obtain the 
w-equation in the form: 


0? 0 
ov2@ + fixe 0 vn)- 


(vr) Fon 62 


The forcing function F(x, y, p) may be 
expressed in a number of different ways. We 
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shall here choose to express F (x, y, p) with the 
aid of the height and temperature in an 
isobaric surface. We will further neglect varia- 
tions in the Coriolis parameter in the evalua- 
tion of F, because this simplifies the procedure 
to a great extent. By doing so we naturally 
restrict the latitudional extent of the field. 
Using the approximations stated above we 
can write the forcing function in the following 
form 

2R 


F(x.» p= - {J(v2z, T) + A(z,T)} (2.5) 


J(V?2, T) represents the usual Jacobian, while 
A (x, f) is a notation for the operator 
a \ (PB dB 
ene) U) (Fe ==) u 
à (= =) ( 28 ) 
0x? oy?) \dx dy 

It is seen that A(x, B) is related to the 
deformation properties of the two fields « 
and B. It will consequently be called the 
deformation function. The deformation func- 
tion obviously vanishes, if « is proportional 
to B. There is a general tendency for the 
isoterms in the midtroposphere to be parallel 
to the contour lines. At most places A(z, T) 
will therefore be small compared to J (Vz, T) 

A direct computation of A(z, T), using 
finite differences at soo mb, shows the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1. The deformation function is locally of a 
smaller magnitude than the Jacobian in (2.5). 
A mean value of the absolute values of A 
turned out to be less than half of the corre- 
sponding mean value of J (V*z, T). 

2. The deformation function is generally 
on a smaller scale than the Jacobian. 

In view of the two statements above it is 
suggested that the deformation function can 
be neglected in comparison with the Jacobian, 
if we are interested in a fast method to obtain 
a first estimate of the vertical velocity. The 
statements 1. and 2. do not hold in general for 
levels above or below the soo mb level, where 
we find a greater baroclinicity in the atmos- 
phere. 

We may derive a “geostrophic’’ expression 
for A(z, T) which clearly show how it is 
depending upon the deformation properties 


(2.6) 
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of the fluid. Introducing the expressions for 
the geostrophic wind and the geostrophic 
thermal wind in the form: 


où R aT »w__ROT 
op fop 2y’ 2p fop ax 


in the expression for A we can, after some 
manipulations, arrive at the expression 


(2.7) 


OB 4 B°4 
op op 


A(z,T) = uf r {4 


| (2.8) 
where 
= dv R: ou > du ov (a) 
ox dy. an dy z 
are the two deformation expressions for the 
wind. (2.8) shows first of all how the geostro- 
phic estimate of the deformation function 
depends on the deformation expressions for 
the wind. It shows further that the deformation 
function will be small if A and B do not vary 
greatly with pressure. 
In the following we shall approximate the 
forcing function by 


2 Ro 
F(x,» 2) = PE J(otz, T) 


Let us next in order to get a first crude idea 
about the solution to the w-equation consider 
a single component of the w-field, say 


(2.10) 


w= À sin kx sin ly sin mp 


(art) 


where k, land m are wave numbers in the x, 
y and p direction, respectively. We have then 


Hi ie ge 


Je T) (2.12) 


where s?=k?+/?+f2m?/o is a measure of 
scale. Approximating the Laplacian of Z in 
the usual way: 

Bien. 2 cr (z-2) 


d2 


we get the following solution: 


(3.13) 


REN d 
PT sf po JG 2), 7) 


(2.14) 
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which also may be written in the form: 


(2.15) 


o=av:-vT 


where a is a positive quantity and 


v;= ~£ 9(2-2)xk (2.16) 


0 


The solution (2.15), which of course only 
may be considered as a first approximation, 
shows that w <o (upward motion) if we have 
warm air advection by the “wind” in the vorticity 
field, while © > 0 (downward motion), if cold 
air is advected by ve. 

The above rule may be used to locate the 
regions of upward and downward motion 
directly on a weather map, where an isotherm 
analysis is made, and when the vorticity field 
is represented by isolines for (z— 7). It should 
be mentioned that the reversed rule applies if 
the vorticity field is represented by v?z=4/d? 
(2-2), which is the usual finite difference 
approximation. 

Although the above rule may be good enough 
to determine the sign of the vertical velocity, 
we need something better if we want to go 
beyond this. We are here mainly interested 
in the horizontal distribution of @, and shall 
therefore represent the vertical distribution 
as simple is possible. The representation. 


co(x, y, p, t)=(p— ps) (p— py!” (2.17) 


where p,=100 cb represents the surface of 
the earth and px=20 cb a level in the lower 
stratosphere, where w =o, is the simplest repre- 
sentation which gives a reasonable distribution 
of convergence and divergence in the vertical 
direction. From (2.17) it follows that 


PET) a) 
dp? wi 2.18) 
;& —p:)(p — Px) 

and (2.4) can be written 

V 2a—bo =h (x, y) (2.19) 
where 

2 
bei Aa k 
o(p:—p)(p-ps) — CE 

and 
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h(x, y) =F I zT) (224) 


The equation (2.19) is of the Helmholz type 
and is similar to equations used in numerical 
prediction of two parameter models. It is 
further of the same type as the equation used 
by SMEBYE (1958) in his investigation of large 
scale precipitation forecasting. In his solution 
of the equation he approximated 


v? © = - + (© - ©) (2.22) 


and got the equation in the form 


ow — Bo = hd? (2.23) 
where however the term containing @ was 
neglected. This procedure corresponds to the 
solution given in (2.15) and may in many 
cases lead to an underestimate of w as shown 
in the next section. It actually only gives an 
accurate solution for one particular scale, 
while the accuracy rapidly falls off, when we 
remove ourselves from this scale. We shall 
return to the form (2.19) and in the next 
section discuss a procedure for an approximate 
solution and its accuracy. 


3. Solution of the Helmholz equation 


FJORTOFT (1952) has discussed approximate 
solutions to Poisson and Helmholz equations. 
It is shown by Fjortoft that the speed of con- 
vergence of the series solution increases rapidly 
in the Poisson case, if an increasing gridsize is 
used in the smoothing operators used for 
evaluation of the terms in the formal solution. 
Further, it is pointed out that the convergence 
of the solution in the Helmholz case may be 
speeded up in the same way, but that this is 
not necessary, because already applying the 
same gridsize in all terms leads to a fairly 
accurate solution including only a few terms 
in the series. Although this is true it may still 
be desirable to investigate whether a varying 
gridsize will increase the accuracy to such a 
degree that still fewer terms give the same 
accuracy. 

The method depends upon the use of a 
varying gridsize. Let di, d,...d,... denote a 
steadily increasing series of gridsizes. The finite 
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difference form of the Helmholz equation 
can now be written in any of the forms 
Yo bd? w = d.h 


(ar) 


where 


It is convenient for the following computa- 
tions to define a smoothing operator: 


2 2 
4 Vr® = bd? 


[nl 
[09] [0] 
cy, + bd? 


(3.2) 


where «, so far is an arbitrary constant. We 
shall later relate this smoothing to the well- 
known operator. 
2 
Xp 
which for &,=4 is identical with the Fjortoft- 
operator. By formal computations we get by 
repeated use of (3.2) for different values of 
the gridsizes: 


_ Vio-bdio (Vio - by 


Sg Ad eee Othe gore 
26 — bd2 11... fo-13 
_ (Vo bd, cw) + gl... fel (3.4) 
&p + bd? 


where the last term is the rest term. 
Substituting from (3.1) we obtain: 


Daran de 
a + bd? œ+bd 
dann... tr-1) 
tp + bd? 


+ wlll. (rl 


(3.5) 


The next problem is to bring the solution 
(3.5) into a form which is easier to handle in 
practice. This is done by relating the two 
smoothing operators (3.2) and (3.3) to each 
other. Eliminating v2@ between (3.2) and 
(3.3) we obtain 


Xp 


nr (3-6) 


lei = 5 œo) 


Xp D 

(3.6) shows that wl) act in principally the 
same way as w). The only difference is a 
further reduction of the amplitude of the 
different Fourier-components by the propor- 
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tionality factor. When finally (3.6) is inserted in 
(3.5) we obtain: 


to 2: Le dd 0 £6061 pia) 
a, +bd? = ayt+bd? a, + bd? 
2 v=p-1 
Ms N = 
ese ition 
v=1 
v=p 
vB // : aa aM +++ (æ) (327) 
v=1 


A truncated form of (3.7) may be used as 
an approximative solution, when we have 
decided which values we will ascribe to the 
series d, and &,. Many possibilities exist in 
this respect depending on what we want to 
obtain. If we for instance want to use the 
approximate solution as a first guess for a 
relaxation procedure it may be convenient to 
choose the values «, in such a way that a fairly 
accurate solution is obtained over a large inter- 
val of wave-numbers. It is not the purpose 
here to give any complete discussion of the 
solution (3.7). We shall be satisfied by showing 
that for the specific choice 


==..." = 4 
and 
DES ted 


I 
De 2 
dd 


we can obtain a rather accurate solution to 
the special form of the w-equation discussed 
here. 

The accuracy of the solution is of course 
also depending on the particular value of the 
constant b, which appears in the Helmholz 
equation. Generally speaking we obtain a 
more accurate solution with the same number 
of terms the larger b is. 


4. Accuracy of the approximate solution 


This section will contain an evaluation of 
the accuracy of the approximate solution. In 
order to be able to compute numerical values 
we shall decide upon the units to be used. 
A convenient unit for is mb per 12 hours. 
We shall further use a value for d, =6 x 105 m. 
Les us finally assume that the right hand side 
h(x, y) has been computed with a usual finite 
difference procedure, i.e. 
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ABER. 
= — N = 
h = Jz; 2) 


IR fe 
ap ED laa) 
where 
ee H=J(v2z, T) (4.2) 
0 


Using MTS-units and the above unit for w 
we obtain for the soo mb surface 


(4.3) 


I 
bd? ~ > c=— 
2 5 

The finite difference equation to which we 
want to find an approximate solution is 


2 
vio- bdiw = ple y) (4.4) 
44] 
We shall investigate the accuracy of the 
solution by assuming that «© can be written 
in the form 


[x 
œ = const. + ZA,» a? ++) (4.5) 
In this problem we shall assume that wo +o 
for (x, y) > ce. This means that we are allowed 
to put the constant in (4.5) equal to zero. 
From the expression (4.5) we may easily 
find the Fourier expansion for H by inserting 


in (4.4). 
d? ee 
Ben = ZX Brine iat) (4.6) 
with 
2 2 
Bun = (4 — 2 cos =: d, -2 cos ed, + bit) An 
m n 


(4.7) 


When we now insert the series (4.6) in the 
approximate solution (3.7) we can investigate 
with which accuracy it is possible to reproduce 
the series (4.5) with a truncated form of (3.7) 

We note then first that for any quantity 


6=% Omn © i (r +) (4.8) 


we have 


HERI Le) 0) 
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Rm-(1-4)+2 (cos dereos a à) 


& p Xp Ar Vn 
(4.10) 


With these notations we can derive an 
expression for the ratio between «*,,, which 
is the amplitude of the general component in 
the series, and @,,,, which is the corresponding 
amplitude in the complete development of w. 
The ratio @),,/@m,, will be used as a measure 
of the accuracy of the approximate solution. 
In order to have the possibility to express 
the accuracy in numbers for a rather general 
case, we shall select the case, where A,,= », and 
where «, and d, have the values stated above. 
We arrive at the following expression for the 
accuracy: 


1. di 2 
a +( — cos 224) + bd | 


de ; al Ra 
+) ca + bd? a+ bé" 


ay 
[| a, + bd? 
-1 


With our special selection of the parameters 


(An =Vrs dp, %) we have 


@ (p) 
RO... RY 
2 
hy + bd? 


(4.11) 


R= COS ant (4.12) 


If A,=4d, we see immediately that 
R„=0. Consequently we will have complete 


accuracy, ie. {w,/w,} = 1 for this wave 
A=4d, 


length, independent of the number of terms. 
Next we want to investigate the accuracy 
of the solution for other wave lengths, when 
we incorporate a certain number of terms in 
the approximate solution. The number of 
terms is characterized by the index p. p=1 
means that we include two terms etc. The 
accuracy of the solution for p=1 and p=2 is 
given in table 1, which shows that p=2 will 
give an accuracy which is sufficient for most 
diagnostic purposes, especially when we con- 
sider the other approximations in the formu- 
lation of the problem. Also, it is worth while 
mentioning that p=1 gives a solution with an 
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Table 1. 
[l 
An Isalsa|sa|sa 10 d|12 d|14 d|16 d 
On| Ony P=1 |1.00[1.03|1.00|0.93|0.86|0.830.80[0.79 
oo, P=2 |\1.00|1.00|1.02|1.03|1.01[1.00[0.99|0.98 


error less than 10 % up to a wavelength close 
to 6,000 km. 

We shall next compare the accuracy of the 
solution given above with the one obtained 
without varying the gridsize in the Helmholz 
case. The derivation is made in a completely 
similar fashion as before. The approximate 
solution takes now the form: 


al 
| He % + bd? 


tt. I 
EEE: 


Oy DEA (»-1) 
ar PE ; 2 
ome an) yO” “| (4.13) 


The accuracy, measured in the same way 
as before, is now given by the formula: 


* 


© HAE 


a(: — COS an à) + bl 
a . 


Oi ca + bd? 
Oy oy ied 
2 RO Kan N EN, 
+ m m + + (SR > 
(4.14) 


Table 2 gives the accuracy for different 
values of the wave length for p=1 and p=2. 

A comparison between table 1 and 2 shows 
clearly that the former method is an advantage. 
This is particularly so, because it is not followed 
by any extra work, if the computations are 
made graphically. It should further be pointed 
out that the two formulas are different for 
p=1. Only for p=o are they identical. 

The reason that we obtain such a high 
accuracy already for p=1 and 2 is due to 


Table 2. 

Hye J+] sa sa|sa 10 d|12 d|14 d|16 d 
Jon P=I |1-00|0.96[0.91|0.83|0.76|0.72|0.69|0.68 
o*/o„ P=Z |1.00|0.99|0.97|0.94|0.87|0.85|0:.83|0.82 

l 
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the fact that the coefficient to w in the Helm- 
holz equation in this particular case is as great 
as 2.5. 

It is at this point worth while to mention 
that Helmholz equations which with advantage 
may be solved graphically appear in other 
problems. The prognostic equation for the 
thickness field, derived by Fyorrorr (1955) 
and tested by SIGGTRYGGSSON and the author 
(1957), also leads to a Helmholz-equation. 
Denoting the thickness field between 1,000 
mb and soo mb by &, we can write the pro- 
gnostic equation in the form 

Vidr — edibr=dih (4.15) 

The value of ed?, to be used in (4.15) turns 
out to be about 4. The accuracy of the solution 
with varying gridsize is shown in table 3 
for this case. Again the value for p=1 and 2 are 
given. p=1 gives a good accuracy, while p=2 
is remarkably good due to the large value of 
the coefficient. 
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Table 3. 


sa|sa 1od|12d 16d 


A sa] sa 


14d 


I.00]1.02]1.00]0.95|0.92|0.90]0.88]0.87 


ol, P=I 


I.00/F.OI I.00/I.00/I.00 


I.oI 


olom P=2 0.99 0.98) 


We shall finally comment a little on the 
numerical values used in the practical applica- 
tion of the w-equation. When we introduce 
the numerical values of bd?, and c/4d? and 
measure w in mb/ı2h as before we obtain: 


w=g+0.88gM + 0.50 q@ @) + 


+0.2194 Va... (4.16) 


where q= - 2/65 H. 


In graphical work it is extremely convenient 
if the coefficients are simple numbers. It will do 
no harm, if we replace (4.16) by 


Fig. 1. Horizontal distribution of vertical motion in cm sec-1 computed from heights and tem- 
peratures for the 500 mb surfaces by approximate formula. January 2, 1956, 0300Z. 
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Fig. 2. Horizontal distribution of vertical motion in cm sec”! computed 850, 500, and 300 mb 
heights using a two-parameter baroclinic model. Time as in figure 1. 


= q+q0 + q0@ + WAR (4.17) 
2 5 
and compute q by the approximate relation 
2 - 5 = 


where it is understood that (z - 2) in the last 
expression is measured in decameters. 


5. An example of horizontal distribution of w 


A test of the formula developed in the 
preceding section was made by computing w 
using the method and compare the obtained 
distribution with the corresponding distribu- 
tion obtained from a baroclinic model. 

The two data fields used for theapproximate 
solution were the height and temperature 
fields for the soo mb surface for January 2, 
1956, 03002. 
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The baroclinic vertical velocity was ob- 
tained from a model using the height fields 
for 850, 500 and 300 mb as initial data. 

Fig. 1 and 2 give the two distributions, 
where fig. 1 is the approximate solution. It is 
seen that all maxima and minima which 
appear on one of the figures can be found on 
the other. There are some differences in the 
configurations, but the agreement is in general 
good, when it is realized that the two fields 
are computed from different, although not 
independent, data. 

It should finally be mentioned that the 
graphical method naturally also can be for- 
mulated in such a way that the two fields used 
in the computation are a height field and a 


thickness fields. 


6. Summary and conclusions 


A simple, but consistent form of an equation 
for the vertical velocity is analyzed in section 2. 
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It is found that the dominating term in the 
forcing function is the advection of temperature 
in the field of isolines for relative vorticity. 
A simple rule from which the sign of the 
vertical velocity may be determined is for- 
mulated. 

Section 3 contains a method for solving a 
Helmholz-equation similar to the one devel- 
oped by Fjortoft for a Poisson-equation and 
using a variable gridsize. 

The accuracy of the solution is computed 
in section 4, which also contains a comparison 
between the solution and one obtained without 
varying the gridsize. 

An example is shown in section 5. 

The method developed in this paper to 
obtain the horizontal distribution of the 
vertical velocity will be of use in cases, where 
the distribution is not available from integra- 
tion of a baroclinic model of the atmosphere. 
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The main advantage of the method is that it 
can give instantaneous values of the vertical 
velocity. Local values of the vertical velocity 
can easily be obtained without laborious 
graphical manipulations. 
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Abstract 


All the available wind information over central, west and north Europe, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the United States and Canada has been studied for a period of seven days, January I—7, 1956 
0300 Z. The axis of the subtropical and the polar jets have been chosen as reference coordinates. 
Mean horizontal and vertical wind profiles have been computed at 100 km intervals from the 
axis of both jets and are discussed. Based on these profiles, the average wind and the equivalent 
barotropic level is computed. It is shown that the height of the equivalent barotropic level 
changes as the distance from the axis of the jet varies. The equivalent barotropic level is shown 
to have a maximum height of 432 mb at the axis of the subtropical jet and a minimum height 
of 560 at a distance of 1,000 km north of the polar jet. Finally, an average E.B.L. is computed 


and is shown to have a height of sos mb. 


Part I 


Introduction 


In a series of recent articles DEFANT and TABA 
(1957— 1958) have studied changes in the type 
of general circulation by means of tropopause 
maps. It was shown that hemispheric tropo- 
pause maps were most suitable for depicting 
changes in the three dimensional structure of 
the atmosphere. The authors had also empha- 
sized the close relation between the breaks of 
the tropopause height and the main wind 
belts. It has also been demonstrated that the 


1 This report is part of investigation on the General 
Circulation of the Atmosphere, with special emphasis on 
upper atmospheric layers, sponsored by Air Research and 
Development Command USAF, under Contract AF 
61 (514)—963, through the European Office, ARDC in 
Brussels. 
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vertical structure of the atmosphere is quite 
different on either sides of the two jets and 
that the subtropical and polar jet divided 
the atmosphere into three distinct parts with 
different characteristics. The conservative prop- 
erties of the atmosphere on either side of 
the jets suggest that in statistical studies of 
the large scale atmospheric motion the most 
suitable reference coordinate would be the 
axis of the jets. In the first part of this paper 
the horizontal and vertical wind profiles north 
and south of the two jets are presented. It 
should be stressed since all the wind informa- 
tion used in this study is what was available 
for the part of the hemisphere mentioned, one 
can say for sure that the average values obtained 
are at least a good representation of the mean 
motion of the atmosphere for this period of 
the year. 
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Preparation of the material 


All available wind information for a period 
ofs even days, January 1—7, 1956 0300 GMT 
has been plotted. This covers the area of the 
United States, Canada, the Atlantic Ocean, 
North, West, and Central Europe and North 
Africa. A total number of 950 stations have 
been studied which means about 132 stations 
per day. The following procedure has been 
followed: 

1) With the help of pressure maps of 850, 
500, 300, 200 and 100 mb and tropopause 
maps, the position of the axis of both the 
polar and the subtropical jet has been located. 

2) These jets are used as coordinates of refer- 
ence. The horizontal distance of every station 
from the axis of the jet has been measured. 
I+- sin 50 
1 +-Sin Pm 


Pm is the latitude of the half of the distance 
from the station to the jet axis. 

3) For each isobaric level the wind speed of 
each station has been plotted on a diagram with 
the distance from the jet axis as one coordinate 
and the speed as the other coordinate. In this 
way a point cloud distribution has been 
obtained. For the sake of presentation one of 
these levels, namely the 250 mb (subtropical 
jet), is presented in Fig. 1. As one can see, 
the number of points are quite different within 
each 100 km horizontal distance. This means 
that the value of the mean speed computed is 
based on different number of observations. 


Here the map factor is m = where 
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Fig. 2. The mean wind at 250 mb as a function of dis- 

tance from the axis of the subtropical jet. The horizontal 

axis shows distances in km and the vertical axis the speed 
in m/sec. 


It is quite clear from the figure that for 
example within a certain horizontal distance, 
say 100 km, on either side of the jet, one 
finds quite a different range of speeds. This is 
an indication of the fact that in this case 
the subtropical jet has been more intense in 
some regions of the northern hemisphere and 
relatively weaker in other regions and at other 
times. 

Fig. 2 represents the mean wind as a function 
of distance from the jet. Within every 50 km 
horizontal distance the average wind speed 
has been computed. To obtain a more smooth 
profile, a further average is computed cover- 
ing a horizontal distance of too km. It should 
be mentioned that as there were not enough 
wind observations at heights above so mb, 
i iS decided not to continue above this 
evel. 


Horizontal wind profiles 
1. The subtropical jet 


Figs. 3 and 4 show the horizontal wind pro- 
files for the subtropical jet for different isobaric 
levels. The following are important points 
which deserve considerations. 

a) The strongest wind to be observed in 
these two figures is about 55 meter per second 
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Fig. 3. The horizontal wind profile of the subtropical jet 1000—400 mb. 
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Fig. 4. The horizontal wind profile of the subtropical jet 350—so mb. 


and at the level of 220 mb. However, this 
is not the level of maximum wind. The level 
of maximum wind is at about 228 mb with a 
speed of s8—60 m/sec. 

b) At each level the shear is strongest near 
the axis of the jet and decreases away from it. 
The strongest shear is found on the southern 
side of the subtropical jet. 

c) As seen from the figures, towards south 
the wind profiles reach a horizontal distance 
of 1,500 km while towards north it does not 
exceed 1,000 km. The reason for this difference 
is that the space north of the subtropical jet 
was lad partly by the polar jet as well. 
Tellus XI (1959), 4 


This means that the intermediate arca between 
the two jets was covered by stations some of 
which belonged to north of the subtropical jet 
and the rest to south of the polar jet. 


2. The polar jet 


Figs. 5 and 6 show the horizontal wind 
profiles for the polar jet for different isobaric 
levels. Here are some noteworthy points: 

a) The strongest wind to be observed in 
these two figures is about so m/sec at the 
300 mb level. This is not really the level of 
maximum wind. The maximum wind is about 
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Fig. 5. The horizontal wind profile of the polar jet 1000—400 mb. 
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Fig. 6. The horizontal wind profile of the polar jet 3s0—so mb. 


53 m/sec and the height at which it is ob- 
served:is at about 295 mb. 

b) Near the axis of the polar jet the hori- 
zontal shear is much more pronounced than at 
distances further away from the jet. Observe 
the relatively much stronger shear on the 
northern side of the jet. 

c) In the case of the polar jet, the wind 
profile to the north extends to a horizontal 
distance of 1,500 km while towards the south 
it reaches only to 1,000 km. The reason for 
this is exactly what was mentioned for the 
subtropical jet. 


d) The profiles of 200, 150, 100, so mb 
have some dashed parts towards the north. 
This is to show that at these levels the data 
studied was not quite enough and reliable. 

e) Notice the displacement of the strongest 
wind towards the south at the levels 400, 500, 
600 and 700 mb. Fig. 5. 


Vertical wind profiles 
1. South of the subtropical jet 


Fig. 7 shows the vertical wind profiles of 
south of the subtropical jet. The numbers 
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Fig. 7. The vertical wind profiles south of the subtropical 
jet. The number on each profile indicates the distance 


from the jet axis. Observe the increase of the height of 
maximum wind towards south. 


on each profile indicate the distance from the 
axis of the jet. Here are some interesting 
features: 


a) As mentioned before, the strongest wind 
observed is about 58 m/sec at the level of 
228 mb and at the axis of the jet. 


b) The decrease of the wind with the 
distance from the axis of the jet is much 
more pronounced in the middle troposphere 
than at lower and higher levels. 


c) Notice the increase of the height of maxi- 
mum wind as one goes further towards the 
south. This is indicated by the dashed line. 
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Fig. 8. The vertical wind profile north of the subtropical 
jet. Observe the decrease of the height of maximum wind 
towards north. 


2. North of the subtropical jet 


Fig. 8 shows the vertical wind profiles 
north of the subtropical jet. There is a differ- 
ence between this profile and the one to 
the south. This is the decrease of the height 
of maximum wind as one goes from the 
center of the jet towards the north as indicated 


by dashed lines. 


3. South and north of the polar jet 


Figs. 9 and 10 show the vertical wind 
profiles south and north of the polar jet. 


re 


i 
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1000 


Fig. 9. The vertical wind profile south of the polar jet. 
The height of the maximum wind increases towards south. 


a) The strongest wind is about 52 m/sec 
and at a height of 295 mb. 

b) The horizontal shear is strongest near 
the jet axis, the difference becomes less the 
further the distance increases. This is even 
noticed in the middle of the troposphere. 

c) The height of the maximum wind in- 
creases towards south and decreases northward 


as indicated by the dashed line. 


Conclusions and some discussion of the results 


Before starting to draw any conclusions, it 
should be clearly mentioned that what follows 
is based on the average values obtained from a 
statistical treatment of seven days of wind 
data. As we know, the wind speed is far from 
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Fig. 10. The vertical wind profile north of the polar jet. 
The height of the maximum wind drops with the dis- 
tance from the axis of the jet. 


being uniform along the axis of the two jets. 
This is seen when plotting the wind speed of 
different stations having the same distance 
from the jet at the same level. However, much 
more regular variations are observed along an 
axis perpendicular to the jet. This is the reason 
why in this study the axis of the jets has been 
chosen as reference coordinates. As the fluc- 
tuations of the jet axis means the advection 
of different air masses it seems in order to 
obtain any coherent picture of the large scale 
motions one simply has to follow the jets. 
From this study of the assemblage of upper 
air data and as far as this statistical result can 
support the conclusions, one can say that the 
average maximum speed of polar jet is about 
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so m/sec for winter and this maximum islocated 
at an average height of 300 mb. For the sub- 
tropical jet the value obtained is around 60 
m/sec at a height of 220—230 mb. 

DEFANT has computed (1959 to be published) 
the average wind maximum at the axis of 
the subtropical jet for a period of 6 days in 
the summer (July 15—20, 1957). He has 
obtained a value of about 70 m/sec. As one 
can see, this value is about 10 m/sec more 
than the winter average obtained in this study. 

This may be somewhat surprising and the 
major question is whether it may be due to 
the fact that no data from Asia and particularly 
Japan have been included in this study (as 
pointed out by Professor E. PALMÉN). In view 
of the quite large difference obtained it seems, 
however doubtful, whether this is sufficient to 
explain this reversed seasonal variation. 

If for a moment we accept the idea that 
the maximum average subtropical jet is 
stronger in summer than in winter and then 
search for the mechanism which is responsible 
for this difference, we see that: 

t) In the mean meridional cross sections 
constructed by DEFANT (DEFANT 1959 to be 
published) for the same period as the wind 
was computed, he finds that the subtropical 
front separating the subtropical air from 
middle air is much stronger in summer than 
winter. Now the question is whether the 
solenoidal field which goes together with this 
front can be an indication of the strong wind 
field. As the value ofthe average wind obtained 
from this study is not very different from 
what is needed for the geostrophic balance, it 
seems that the increase of the wind maximum 
of the jet could be related to the existing hori- 
zontal temperature field of the subtropical 
front. However, it is difficult to identify and 
isolate the cause and effect. 

2) The second essential difference between 
Defant’s summer profile and this winter 
profile is that in summer the level of zero 
wind is at a height of 80 mb and from there 
upward the winds are from east whereas in 
the winter the speed at 50 mb still is not less 
than 10 m/sec. Evidently this decrease of the 
height of the easterlies in summer relative to 
winter is due to the fact that in summer 
the subtropical jet is on the average in 
much higher latitude than in winter. Con- 
sequently, the reversed horizontal temper- 
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ature field in the stratosphere is more 
intense. It seems possible that this decrease 
of the thickness of the layer of westerlies in 
summer relative to winter might be the cause 
of redistribution of existing momentum and 
as a result the sharpness of the peak. 


Part II 
Introduction 


It was Rosssy’s suggestion (1939), that the 
large scale atmospheric motions could be 
considered as two ER and non-diver- 
gent. Following this hypothesis CHARNEY 
(1949) formulated the problem more precisely. 
In his study Charney uses the simplified vor- 
ticity equation 

ae dw 
av nf (1 


with the boundary conditions 
@=0 at: P=o and P=P, 
Here n=f+£ is the absolute vorticity and V 


mone eo wae) ae 4 
indicates i lee where i, j are unit vectors. 
Ay 

Furthermore he assumes that in studying large 
scale atmospheric motions, the wind increases 
in magnitude with height while the pattern 
of the streamlines remains almost the same 
from level to level. In other words the wind at 
any level is given by the relation 


v=A(p)-v (2) 
where v is defined as 


Kj Po 
mea v-dp (3) 
Po o 


we also have €=A(P)C. Introducing this into 
the vorticity equation (1) and integrating over 
the whole atmosphere, we can eliminate ® 
and obtain the prognostic equation 


OHV. VE+V V0 
Using (2) and (3) one gets 
A2 
+ v vervvf=o 


This equation indicates that there must be a 
certain intermediate level (or levels) where 
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A2 . . 
the ratio oo and all vorticity changes are 


the result of advection. If such a level exists, 
the motion at this level can be said to be non- 
divergent. This intermediate level is very 
often mentioned to be in the vicinity of s00 
mb. It is the purpose of this work to study 
the accuracy of this assumption and to find 
out the horizontal variation of the so-called 
equivalent barotropic level. 


The equivalent barotropic level 


From each vertical wind profile the average 
wind is computed. In evaluating the integral 
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Fig. 11. The vertical wind profile at the axis of the 

subtropical jet together with the profiles of A(p) and 

A2(p). The mean wind is indicated by v = 27 m/sec. 

The equivalent barotropic levels are at 432 and 136 mb re- 

spectively. A? = 1.26. The wind speed is given in m/sec 

along the horizontal axis. The scale of A(p) and A?(p) 
is also indicated along the horizontal axis. 
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(3) use has been made of the so-called trapezoi- 
dal rule. Due to the vertical wind structure, 
there are naturally two levels at which the 
wind and the average wind have the same 
value. By dividing the wind at any level by 
the mean wind the profile of A(p) and by 
multiplying the A value by itself A2(p) is 
obtained. Finally using a similar integral as 


(3) the value of A? is computed. 

Fig. 11 shows the vertical wind profile at 
the axis of subtropical jet together with the 
graphs of the function A(p) and A2(p). For 
this profile the mean wind is 27 m/sec and 
the corresponding heights are at 540 and 106 


mb. The value of A?=1.25 and the levels at 


which A?=A, that means the equivalent 
barotropic levels, are at 432 and 136 mb 
respectively. 

The computation has been repeated for all 
wind profiles to the south and north of the 
subtropical jet and distances of 100 km. As 
one would expect, away from the axis of the 
jet, v, A(p), A®(p), A? and the height of the 
equivalent barotropic level all vary. The details 


of this variation is tabulated in the following 
table. 


Fig. 12 shows the wind profile at the axis of the 
polar jet together with the functions A(p) and 
A?(p). As the graph of A(p) and the wind 
profile coincide in all the levels, both are rep- 
resented by the same curve. The mean wind 
for this profile is 25 m/sec. The levels at 
which the wind is equal to the mean wind is 


at 570 and 144 mb. In this case A?=1.26 and 
the corresponding equivalent barotropic levels 
are at 485 and 188 mb respectively. In the 
case of polar jet as well, the height of the 
equivalent barotropic level changes as the 
distance from the axis of the jet increases. The 
details of these variations are also presented 
in table ı. 


The variation of the height of equivalent baro- 
tropic level 


Table ı contains four different parts: 


a) South of the subtropical jet 
b) North of the subtropical jet 
c) South of the polar jet 
d) North of the polar jet 
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The details of variations of v, A? and the 
heights of E.B.L. can be studied from 
table 1. 


Discussion of the results 


To obtain a general picture of how the lower 
equivalent barotropic level varies in the space 
Fig. 13 is presented. The important features 
of this figure are: 


1) In the average the equivalent barotropic 
level has a higher altitude for the wind struc- 
ture which represents subtropical jet than the 
polar jet. 

2) At the axis of both jets, the equivalent 
barotropic level has its maximum height. 

3) Away from the axis of the subtropical 
jet on either side, the height of the E.B.L. 
decreases rapidly at first and slowly later on. 

4) Towards the north of the polar jet, 
the height of the E.B.L. decreases rapidly 
first and less rapid later on. 

s) To the south of the polar jet the level 
drops rather sharply at first, and slower later 
on until 600 km horizontal distance is reached. 
From there on the height of E.B.L. increases 
again. It seems that this increase should con- 
tinue so much that the E.B.L. to the south 
of the polar jet joins the part to the north ofthe 
subtropical jet in such a way that there is no 
discontinuity in between. 


General Conclusions 


From this study one can easily see to what 
extent the assumption that soo mb is the 
equivalent barotropic level is correct. The 
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Fig. 12. The vertical wind profile at the axis of the polar 
jet together with the function A?(p). Notice that as 
the profile of v(p) and A(p) coincide in all levels, they 


are both given by the same curve. Here v = 25 m/sec. 


A? = 1.26 and the equivalent barotropic levels are at 
485 and 188 mb respectively. 
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Fig. 13. The variation of the height of the equivalent barotropic level. Axis of the two jets are indicated by 
the two vertical lines. The dashed line indicates the height of the mean equivalent barotropic level. 
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Table 1 


SOUTH OF SUBTROPICAL JET 


distance nd 


SIR lower upper v 
see ATP RE | Tor | Anke 
jet km 

fo) 1.26 432 mb | 136 mb 27.0 
100 1069272 A5O a ETES 23.9 
200 1.20 452 0 Era 20.4 
300 1.19 ASA a RE TE os 103672 
400 1.17 AST Lit ee 16.5 
500 1217, 455 MO Kr 15.1 
600 1.43 460923, 1085. 14.0 
700 TL Roy | LOOM & 13.0 
800 Tagarıt 105 AN IFTOTES 723 
900 TOT MOSE TOO 11.6 
1000 1.10 470000 89 ” 11.0 
SOUTH OF POLAR JET 
on PE lower upper ip 
a E.B.L. | E.B.L. | mjsec 
jet km 
fo) 1.26 485 mb | 188 mb 25.0 
100 Tene 5215 ee TOTER 22.6 
200 Hope Se TS eens 20.1 
300 2.14 1555 ” | 183 17.4 
400 1.13 550, SE 1300 6 15.7 
500 1-02 BOY ee | TOS 14.3 
600 POTT So, ea EE 13.4 
700 I.10 Sa 12.6 
800 TRE iSpy Bl 158206 12:2 
900 1.12 E28) 4 1,2006. 11.8 
1000 1.13 SOS Dahl TO TEEN TES 


E.B.L. computed from this seven days mean 
has a maximum height of 432 mb and a mini- 
mum height of 560. This amounts to a differ- 
ence of 128 mb or approximately 1,800 
meters. It should be remembered that 130 mb 


NORTH OF SUBTROPICAL JET 


distance ER = 


lower upper v 
rom Æ | PBL. | EBL. | m/sec 
jet km 

o 1.26 432 mb | 136 mb 27.0 
100 1.24 449: Sears erie 23.6 
200 321° | 450 ©" aor 0% 20.5 
300 1.19 405 MI tea 18.5 
400 1.18 lo se ws, = 16.8 
500 2077, Pere fein 4 15.4 
600 1.14 405 a 12080 14.5 
700 Mok 3 AOS 1208 13.6 
800 713 468.5 220 Sy 13.0 
900 mr? 470 =| 1200 04 12.8 
I000 TE A7 AVS ICT ZONE 12.7 
NORTH OF POLAR JET 
rs PE lower upper v 
; E.B.Er ll EB. m/sec 
jet km 
o 1.26 485 mb | 188 mb 25.0 
100 1.16 STOSS os 20.6 
200 Taka 575, 2 RRO acs 17.7 
300 TRE) SES M ee 16.3 
400 1.72 528 4 Sr eee 152 
500 I.Io 53817705 14.4 
600 2.20 5450741 .700.465 13.4 
700 1.09 545 er ed yee 12.6 
800 1.08 550 145 ” 13.7, 
900 1.07 Bor eras II.O 
1000 1.06 560 EER 10.4 


is based on the average winds of seven days. 
This might be considerably less than what 
one may encounter in the study of a single 
day. From this discussion one can also say 
that the gradient of vorticity in the prognostic 


Table 2 

Pressure 8 8 4 = 

ch 1000 | 950 | 900 50 00} 750| 700| 650| 600| 550 

A? 

= 3.03 |»2.50| 2.14] 1.89 | 1.70| 1.52 | 1.41 | 1.30 | 1.19 | 1.08 
Pressure 

na 500} 450] 400] 350] 300] 250] 200] 150] 100 50 
a eS SE ee eee eee 

A? 

Fr 1.00 | 0.91 | 0.84 | 0.77 | 0.72 | 0.73 | 0.77 | 0.93 | 1.21 | 2.38 


=——— — — —  — zz op 2 nn. 
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equation should be multiplied by a different 
wind than what the equation suggests in differ- 
ent regions of the map. At least part of the 
inaccuracy of the results of barotropic fore- 
casts can be due to incorrectness of the assump- 
tion that soo mb is the E.B.L. 

As one should expect, the greatest error in 
forecasts can be made over the regions of 
the map where the subtropical jet approaches 
the polar jet, as in these regions the height 
of the E.B.L. changes very much within a 
rather short horizontal distance. 

To get an idea where the mean equivalent 
barotropic level is, a mean profile of A(p) 
and A?(p) from all the individual values has 
been constructed. Fig. 14 shows the functions 
of A(p) and A?(p). From the figure one can 


see that the level at which A= A? is equal to 
505 mb and 135 mb respectively. 

One can conclude by saying that as long as 
we use such a simple model and so far as we 
cannot include the horizontal variation of the 
function A into the equation, the soo mb is 
the es approximation to the non-divergent 
level. 


2 
Finally, the ratio a computed from the 


profile of mean A(p) and A?(p) is tabulated 
and given in Table 2. It is possible to apply the 
equivalent barotropic model at any level 
provided the advection of the gradient of 


2 
the vorticity is multiplied by the factor v- = 
corresponding to that level. 
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The Diurnal Variation of the Wind 


By G. J. HALTINER, U.S. Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, California 


(Manuscript received March 9, 1959) 


Abstract 


The equations of motion are numerically integrated under assumptions which represent 
the diurnal variation of the wind. The coefficient of eddy viscosity varies periodically with 
time as well as nonlinearly with height. The time variation is represented by two trigonometric 
terms giving a 20-fold change between maximum and minimum eddy viscosity. Several different 
functions were used to depict the vertical variation of the eddy viscosity, among which were 
an increasing, but bounded, exponential function, and also an exponential function which 
first increased with height and then decreased to a residual value. The boundary conditions 
imposed were, firstly, that the wind vanishes (or approaches a constant value) at the lower boun- 
dary; and, secondly, that the wind becomes geostrophic at some arbitrarily selected upper level. 

The solutions were in general agreement with observed data and showed the spiral charac- 
teristic of the planetary boundary layer. However, there is disagreement between theory and 


observation in some important features. 


1. Introduction 


The wind structure in the lowest several 
thousand feet is of interest in large-scale 
processes as well as in micrometeorology. 
Because of the difficulties involved in attempt- 
ing to obtain analytical solutions to the general 
Reynolds’ equations for turbulent motion, 
various simplifying assumptions have been 
devised. The introduction of a coefficient of 
eddy viscosity K has provided a substantial 
simplification. Moreover, the layer of frictional 
influence has been subdivided into the laminar, 
surface, and spiral layers, each possessing cer- 
tain characteristic properties. Steady state 
analytical solutions have been provided for 
the spiral layer, or the combined surface-spiral 
layers, for which K is a constant or a simple 
function of height. More recently, Buayrrri 
and BLACKADAR (1957) have provided numer- 
ical solutions for the case of a coefficient of 
eddy viscosity which varies periodically with 
time as well as with height. By expressing 
vertical variations of the variables as finite 
difference ratios, the partial differential equa- 
tions are reduced to a system of ordinary 


differential equations, which, in turn, is solved 
by electrical analogue. The accuracy of such 
results will ordinarily increase with decreasing 
size of the increment of height over which the 
derivatives are approximated by finite differ- 
ences. On the other hand, decreasing the height 
interval increases the number of equations 
necessary to represent a given layer, thus 
requiring a greater number of integrators and 
potentiometers in the analogue computer. 
Buajitti and Blackadar were able to consider 5 
levels, the first and last of which were specified 
boundary conditions. A two-fold time varia- 
tion of the coefficient of eddy viscosity was 
provided by a single cosine term, while the 
vertical variation consisted of a nonlinear 
decrease or increase with height. Empirical 
data (for example, see MILDNER 1932) indi- 
cates that the coefficient of eddy viscosity 
first increases with height, reaching a maxi- 
mum near 250 meters; and then it decreases 
to a residual value. Observations of the coeffi- 
cient of eddy conductivity (1956) indicate 
diurnal variations between 10 and 100-fold 
(depending on the height) which require two 
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or more trigonometric terms for representa- 
tion. In order to provide such variations in 
the eddy viscosity, a very large analogue 
computer would be needed. Buajitti and 
Blackadar essentially deal with the upper 
portion of the friction layer and show that 
better agreement is obtained between theory 
and observation when both the mean eddy 
viscosity and its diurnal variation decrease with 
height. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to 
consider theoretical solutions for the diurnal 
variation of the wind which provide for a 
greater resolution and range in the vertical. 
Because of the complexity of the differential 
equations, numerical solutions were sought by 
means of CRC 102A electronic digital com- 
puter. 


2. The Fundamental Equations 


Since we are primarily concerned with the 
diurnal variation of the wind in the friction 
layer, horizontal differences are to be neglected 
and also the vertical variation of the geostrophic 
wind. Hence the equations of motion may be 
written in the form 


dU d dU 
were) pe 
oV er 4 


where U and V are the horizontal velocity 
components; f, the Coriolis parameter; K, 
the kinematic coeflicient of eddy viscosity; and 
V, is the geostrophic wind. For a simpler and 
broader interpretation of results, the following 
transformation of coordinates is made: 


T=ot Z=100q7 (2) 
u=U/V, v=V/V, 


The transformed equations are 


du 1030.09 du 
at Seg? Gindz (xz) 


av 10-40 à ee (3) 


BARR Fae 


The boundary conditions imposed are that 
the wind vanishes (or is constant) at some 
reference level, z=o, presumably at or near 
the ground; and secondly, that the wind be- 
comes geostrophic at an arbitrarily selected 
upper level. Thus 
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at 2=0 (4) 
at z2=2, 


u=0, 
Ua 


v=o, 
v=0, 
The coefficient of eddy viscosity is assumed to 
have the form 


K=g() ke) (5) 
where 

g(t)=1+b (sin wt + c sin 2œf) (6) 
Several different forms were tried for k(z) 

ky = q?a,[1 - a, exp( - 10? a3q2)| (7) 


= aa +a exp] — 104 agq(z - Zm)?]} (8) 


With the exception of ag, the 4;, b, c, and w 
are constants chosen to give a variation of K 
comparable to observed values. Two different 
choices were made for ag; in Case I, a, is 
constant; in Case 2, a, is of the form a,= 
= 43 +d," (sinwt + c sin 2wf). The latter choice 
gives a greater variation of K with height 
during the time when K is maximum. Estima- 
tions (STALEY, 1956) of the coefficient of eddy 
conductivity have indicated a 100-fold in- 
crease with height during the daytime, but 
only a ro-fold increase during night-time. 
A similar variation may apply to the eddy 
viscosity. 

The second form k,(z) gives a K which 
first increases with height, reaching a maxi- 
mum at z,,, then decreases and becomes essen- 
tially constant at still greater heights. Such a 
distribution is similar to that found by MILDNER 
(1932). 

For purposes of solving the equations numer- 
ically, the vertical derivatives of Equation (3) 
may be replaced by centered finite differences, 
giving the system of equations 


du; 10-40 [/OK\ ur -W-: 
— = . De Sa er ee + 
dt ch q [( dz ) 2h 

Uj+1 = 2Uj + Wi-ı 
en 


+K; 


(9) 


10740 OK\ Vitr — Vi-r 
— ; = + 
u) + 2 [( 32 ) a 


Sh pet 
h2 


The levels i=o and i=n correspond to thelower 
and upper boundary conditions, respectively. 
Thus, (9) and (4) constitute a system of 2n 
equations. Now the friction layer may extend 


dupe (1 


dt 


V; 
ay R, i+I 
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to several thousand meters. On the other hand, 
good resolution of the wind field, at least 
near the surface, probably requires a vertical 
increment of less than 10 meters, which leads 
to a system containing several hundred equa- 
tions. In addition, a small time increment is 
required to maintain computational stability 
in the numerical solution; thus, the services 
of a large, high-speed computer are needed. 
By transforming the vertical coordinate to 
In z, it is possible to obtain better resolution 
at low levels and still keep the number of 
equations to a more practicable value for the 
computer on hand. The transformation is 
straightforward (see HALTINER, 1958); and the 
resulting equations are similar in form to (9). 


3. Constants 


For convenience, consider the units of (1) to 
be of the c.g.s. system. Then a choice of o= 
3,600 makes the unit of time in (3) an hour. 
The parameter q essentially disappears from 
the final equations; however, its value is 
related to the overall magnitude of the eddy 
viscosity by Eqs. (7) and (8) and the size of 
the vertical height increment. The parameter q 
implies units of g-meters for 2; i.e., g=2 gives 
2-meter units for z, etc. Thus, as q increases, 
the coefficient of eddy viscosity increases, but 
the vertical height increment over which the 
finite differences are taken also increases. It 
was necessary to resort to this scaling because 
typical values of the eddy viscosity required 
prohibitively small integration time incre- 
ments for the capacity of the computer avail- 
able. With / representing the vertical increment 
of In z, a choice of /=In 2, together with q=3 
would imply successive levels in a geometric 
Series; les 35:0, T2824) we meter. 

The choices c=0.3 and b=0.8 give rise to a 
20-fold diurnal variation of the eddy viscosity, 
with w=27/24. With regard to the vertical 
variation of k, the constant value a, =0.9 gives 
a ten-fold variation of K with height. On the 
other hand, if a, is allowed to vary with time 
as indicated in Section 2, a choice of a3=0.95 
and a3=.0352 (Case 2) gives a 10-fold vertical 
variation of K with its minimum diurnal value, 
and a roo-fold variation with height at the 
time of maximum K. The maximum value of 
K obtained in this case is 1.13 x 103 q? cm?/sec. 

In connection with the function k, of 
Eq. (8), the values a,=.01 and a,=.09 give 
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essentially a 1o-fold variation with height 
first increasing to “a maximum at z=z, and 
then decreasing as the altitude increases further. 
The choice of 2, =64 g-meters will be referred 
to as Case 3, and z,,=16 q-meters as Case 4. 
The maximum value of K which was practi- 
cable on the available computer was 256 q? 
cm?/sec in Case 3 and 64 q? cm?/sec in Case 4. 
To obtain a magnitude of K comparable to 
observed values of the order of 104 to 105 cm?/ 
sec, it is necessary to put gin the range 10 to 20. 
For the former value and /=In 2, the vertical 
spacing will correspond to the sequence of 
heights 5, 10, 20, 40... etc. meters, while 
the latter gives the sequence... 10, 20, 40,... 
meters. 

The initial point corresponds to the lower 
boundary at which the velocity is assumed to 
vanish. This point may be considered an 
arbitrary reference level from which the points 
above are measured. It is apparent that as q 
increases, the vertical resolution decreases, 
particularly in the “surface layer” near the 
lower boundary. One may retain a greater 
degree of resolution at lower levels by de- 
creasing the value of /; however, the vertical 
extent is correspondingly decreased, assuming 
no increase in the total number of equations. 
In all the cases studied the latitude was taken 
to be 45°. 


4. Results and Conclusions 


The velocity distributions obtained for Cases 
I through 4, representing the different forms of 
the coefticient of eddy viscosity, have very simi- 
lar patterns. At any particular hour, the vertical 
variation of the wind shows the characteristic 
spiral; however, the shape varies significantly 
from the time of maximum to minimum K, 
as indicated by Figure 1. Note here that 
velocities are expressed relative to the geo- 
strophic wind V, which is represented as 100 
units in all figures. The time scale is arbitrary 
except that 0600 and 1400 correspond to the 
times of minimum and maximum K, respec- 
tively. In agreement with observation, the 
“night-time” cross-isobar angle exceeds the 
“daytime” case at low levels. Figures 2 and 3 
show the diurnal variation of the wind at 
successive levels for Cases 1 and 3, respectively. 
The results are very similar in spite of the 
different vertical variation of the eddy viscosity. 
This is partly due to the fact that most of 
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Fig. 1. Theoretical wind distributions as functions of height at the times of maxi- 
mum and minimum eddy viscosity for Case I. 


the variation in the wind field takes place 
below the 64 g-meter level where K is assumed 
to reach a maximum for Case 3. 

Since the selection of q is arbitrary, it is of 
interest to note the eflect of varying this 
parameter. An increase in q corresponds to an 
increase in the overall magnitude of the eddy 
viscosity and an increase in the elevations to 
which the ellipses of Figures 2, 3 and 4 apply. 
It is apparent that as the eddy viscosity in- 
creases, the height at which the wind becomes 
geostrophic also increases, as well as the height 
of the maximum diurnal variation of the 
wind. A comparison of Figures 2 and 3 shows 
that the diurnal variation of the wind is smaller 
in Case 1 than in Case 3, even though the 
overall magnitude of K is less in the latter. 
However, the vertical extent to which de- 
viations from the geostrophic are observed is 
greater in Case 1 than in Case 3. Figure 4 shows 
some observational data evaluated by Buajitti 
and Blackadar. Note that the shape and 
orientation of the ellipses of Case 3 from 8 g-m 
upward agree with the observed orientation 
from 15 ft. upward moderately well. However, 
the position of the wind vector at the time of 
maximum eddy viscosity (presumed to be 
near midday) is approximately opposite to 
the position of the observed wind vector at 
1400. This disagreement is brought out in 
Figure 5 which shows the wind speed as a 
function of height for Case 3. Note that the 
low-level wind speed corresponding to the 
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time of minimum eddy viscosity exceeds 
that corresponding to the maximum eddy 
viscosity. This condition is observed to hold 
above the “crossover”, but not in the surface 
layer immediately adjacent to the ground. 
The zero momentum at the lower boundary 
tends to be propagated upward and the maxi- 
mum penetration is observed at the time of 
maximum eddy diffusivity. This is similar to 
the diurnal temperature wave which is prop- 
agated upward from the lower boundary 
where heating takes place. Here there is in 
addition a source of momentum in the pressure 
and Coriolis forces. In passing, it may be noted 
in Figure 5 that at the time of minimum eddy 
viscosity the wind speed exceeds the geostrophic 
value by 25 % at one level and the strong shear 
occurs in the jet-type profile. Figure 6 shows 
the results for Case 4. The overall pattern is 
similar to Case 3 especially at and below 8 q- 
meters. A comparison of the 32 q-m ellipse of 
Case 3 and the 16 q-m ellipse of Case 4 shows a 
similarity in general shape; however, the time 
positions of the wind vectors have shifted 
clockwise on the ellipse about 60°. At 16 q-m 
in Case 4, the position of the wind vectors at 
the time of maximum and minimum eddy 
viscosity agree moderately well with -the 
observed 1400 and 0600 winds at 3,650 feet; 
however, the orientation of the ellipse is only 
in fair agreement with observed orientation. 
At the 32 q-m level there appears to be 
about 11/, cycles to the ellipse during the 24 hr. 
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Fig. 2. The theoretical diur- 
nal variation of the wind for 
Gaseire 


Fig. 3. The theoretical diurnal 
variation of the wind for Case 
Le 


Fig. 4. The observed diurnal 
variation of the wind, after 
Buajitti and BLACKADAR 
(1957). 
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Fig. 5. The wind speed as a function of height at the times of maximum and 
minimum eddy viscosity in Case 3. 
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Fig. 6. The theoretical diurnal variation of the wind for Case 4. 


period, while at 64 q-m the wind vector 
appears to pass through two complete cycles 
in a 24 hour period. These features did not 
occur in Case 3 even though the vertical 
variation of the eddy viscosity is similar. 
This phenomenon may be due to the initial 
conditions which were taken from Case 3 at 
0600 hrs; however, this does not appear to be 
very likely. Time restrictions did not permit 
another 24 hour computation. Some computa- 
Tellus XI (1959), 4 


tions were also made in which the geostrophic 
wind was allowed to vary linearly with height; 
however the resulting differences were minor 
and did not correct any of the significant dic- 
crepancies described above. 

The results of this study show some agree- 
ment between observation and the theoretical 
models representing the diurnal variation of 
the wind. However, there is disagreement 
in some significant features of the wind field. 
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One may infer that coefficients of eddy 
viscosity of the type used here are inadequate 
to fully explain the diurnal variation of the 
wind. Perhaps some other type of function 
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for K will provide better agreement or a two- 
layer model may be necessary. A study of 
this problem is being conducted at present and 
will be reported on at a later date. 
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Uninodal Seiches in the Oscillation System Baltic proper 
— Gulf of Finland 
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Abstract 


Seventeen cases of regular sea level oscillations with at least four distinctly developed periods 
recorded at Hamina (Fredrikshamn) in the east part of the Gulf of Finland during the years 
1952—1954 were selected and the period corresponding to the maximum amplitude computed 
numerically. The results show that this period is fairly constant with an average of 26.2 (+: 0.2) 
hours. Sea level records at Wladyslawowo on the Polish coast confirm this period as a uninodal 
seiche in the oscillation system Baltic proper —Gulf of Finland. 

In the paper is also discussed the possible occurrence of transversal oscillations in the Gulf of 
Finland and the probability of the participation of the Bay of Kiel at the named seiches in the 


Baltic. 


I. General survey 


WITTING (1911) was the first to determine 
an approximate value for the oscillation period 
of a standing wave in the Baltic proper and the 
Gulf of Finland. He based his computations on 
a number of theoretical assumptions and dif- 
ferent simplifications of the bottom profile, 
getting for the particular cases considerably 
deviating results. The final conclusion made by 
Witting was that the period of the uninodal 
oscillation amounts to about 28—31 hours, a 
result which must be considered a comparative- 
ly good approximation. After a lapse of 30 
years NEUMANN (1941) took the problem up 
again, trying to solve it on the one hand with 
the aid of selected representative sea level re- 
cords, on the other hand, and this is the most 
important part of his paper, on the basis of 
extensive calculations involving the numerical 
methods developed by DEFANT (1918) and 
HınarA (1936). These two methods require an 
exact knowledge of the size and depth of the 
sea basin. The correspondence between the 
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individual results attained at by Neumann in 
different ways is surprisingly good. Thus, the 
average value of the oscillation period for the 
Baltic including the Gulf of Finland determined 
from sea level records amounts to 27.6 hours, 
while theoretical calculations on the basis of 
the two methods mentioned above gave 27.5 
hours. The principal condition for the reliability 
of this value is, however, the assumption that 
the Baltic is enclosed in the south-west at the 
Fehmarn Belt. 


The results of Neumann’s calculations are 
without doubt excellent, however, a few fac- 
tors influencing the data may be pointed out 
in this connection. Only six readings a day 
were used from the sea level records for the 
stations on the Swedish, Finnish, Estonian and 
Latvian coasts. The amplitudes of the oscilla- 
tion being generally at their highest and the 
phenomenon as a whole most distinct for the 
stations situated in the Gulf of Finland, the 
determination of the period is based mainly on 
these comparatively incomplete data. In ad- 
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dition, Neumann computed, as a rule, the 
oscillation period only with the aid of the time 
difference between the first and last maximum 
taking into consideration the number of the 
interjacent extremes. This procedure, in 
cases with occasional and local irregularities in 
the course of the sea level variations, especially 
towards the end of the oscillation period where 
the amplitudes are generally slight, may 
cause considerable deviations. In fact, the 
length of the period estimated by Neumann 
for the separate cases varies between 26 and 28 
hours and is thus only approximate. 

The theoretical calculations of the oscillation 
period with the aid of the methods of Defant 
and Hidaka form a very instructive and inter- 
esting part of Neumann’s paper. The complete 
agreement between the results is, without 
doubt, the best proof of the exactitude and 
reliability of the two methods. The principal 
difficulty in solving the problem lies, however, 
as Neumann himself pointed out in his paper, 
in the irregular configuration of the Baltic and 
especially in the difficulty of determining 
exactly the limits of the oscillation basin. As 
already mentioned above, in his first attempt 
to determine the oscillation period Neumann 
considered the Baltic to be oes at the Feh- 
marn Belt. Including the shallow region of 
the Bay of Kiel in the oscillation system, using 
the method of Defant, he arrived at an oscilla- 
tion period of 29.5 hours; the method of Hi- 
daka gave a period o.2 hours shorter. The 
excellent correspondence with the results at- 
tained with the aid of the sea level records is 
thus lost in this case. The example suffices also 
to show the pronounced dependence of the 
oscillation period on the sea basin and gives a 
distinct picture of the difficulties involved. It 
may be pointed out, moreover, that Neumann’s 
tables show, as a rule, a considerable deviation 
between the computed amplitudes and the 
corresponding recorded values. The location 
of the nodal line is also different according to 
the theoretical results and for the actual cases 
considered in Neumann’s paper. 

These discrepancies prove that the problem 
is far from solved. The best way to approach 
it once more is to base the research on a great 
number of adequate sea level records. This, 
however, presents a considerable difficulty. In 
some of the countries bordering the Baltic, 
sea level data have not been published since 
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the beginning of the Second World War. The 
work had therefore inevitably to be planned 
and carried out with the Finnish sea level re- 
cords, which in their entierety were at the 
disposal of the author, constituting the principal 
4 essential part of the research. In a limited 
number of cases the results for the Finnish coast 
had, however, to be compared with representa- 
tive results for the southern part of the Baltic. 
In this connexion the author expresses her 
sincere thanks to Commander K. Zagrodzki of 
the “Zaklad Occanografii Panstwowego In- 
stituta Hydrologiczno-Meteorologicznego” in 
Gdynia and to President J. M. Lorenzen of 
the “Küstenausschuss Nord- und Ostsee” in 
Kiel-Wik for having supplied her for a few 
shorter periods with hourly sea level data for 
Wiadystawowo (off the peninsula Hel) and 
Strande (outside Kiel). The institute in Poland 
also sent supplementary records for the sea 
level stations Kolobzreg and Swinoujscie. 


2. Uninodal oscillation at Hamina 


As starting point and basis for the research 
were chosen the hourly records for Hamina 
(Fredrikshamn) which is now the easternmost 
Finnish sea level station in the Gulf of Finland. 
From the records of the years 1952—1954 a 
number of cases was selected characterized by 
a distinct and regular oscillation with an ap- 
proximate period of 26—28 hours. These cases 
seem on the whole to be unexpectedly fre- 
quent, but only cases which fulfilled the follow- 
ing three main conditions were taken into 
account in the present research: 

a) the number of consecutive, distinctly 
developed oscillation periods had to be at 
least four, 

b) a rough estimation of the average (double) 
amplitude of the oscillation concerned had to 
give a result of at least 12 cm, and 

c) in order to ascertain that the phenomenon 
represented a uninodal standing oscillation, 
corresponding records were used to check that 
a more or less pronounced inverse seiche 
oscillation appeared simultaneously at Ystad 
situated on the Swedish coast in the south 
part of the Baltic. 

Moreover, the possibility was always kept 
in mind that a strong wind may induce a new 
oscillation which could influence the period 
computed. It was therefore in all the cases 
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with an increase of amplitude during the se- 
lected period checked that no apparent dis- 
location of the extreme values has occurred. 

It was rather surprising to establish that 
uninodal seiches fulfilling the above conditions 
occur fairly frequently in the oscillation system 
Baltic proper — Gulf of Finland. For the three 
years in question, on an average almost nine 
per cent of the total number of sea level var- 
lations, covering an cumulative time of three 
months, were characterized by a prolonged 
uninodal oscillation. The number of less pro- 
nounced cases or cases with a fewer periods and 
a more restricted average amplitude is, of 
course, considerably higher. The distribution 
of the selected cases over the particular years 
is, however, fairly uneven. For the year 1952 
there were used in this study no less than nine 
cases with altogether 51 periods, in 1953 only 
three cases, corresponding to 12 periods and, 
finally, in 1954 five cases resulting in 25 periods. 
These cases cover in round figures 15, 4 and 
7% respectively, of the corresponding year. 

Once the cases were selected the harmonic 
constants were computed numerically. Start- 
ing from different lengths of the oscillation 
period the one corresponding to the maximum 
amplitude could be determined with consider- 
able accuracy. The computed data are collected 
in Table 1. Although the period lengths used 
cover a time from 25 to 27 hours, the period 
connected with the highest value of the am- 
plitude generally varies between 26.0 and 26.4 
hours only. In reality, we find in Table 1 only 
two exceptions from the above statement. For 
the oscillation recorded in January 1952 the 
computed period is distinctly shorter than the 
average, approximately 25.5 hours. The num- 
ber of consecutive periods used for the deter- 
mination of the harmonic constants is, however, 
in this case exceptionally high, reaching 12, 
against the usual total of 4 or 5 periods. It is 
thus by no means out of the question that a 
certain dislocation of the phenomenon occurred 
in the course of this comparatively prolonged 
time, influencing the result accordingly. The 
other exception in Table 1 is the case recorded 
at the beginning of April 1952, where the 
maximum amplitude corresponds to a period 
of 26.6 hours. The deviation from the generally 
computed period length is thus rather insig- 
nificant. Table 1 shows in many cases that the 
maximum of the amplitude is by no mean 
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The harmonically determined average amplitudes (cm) of a uninodal seiche at Hamina for different lengths of the 
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oscillation period 
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pronounced, indicating the presence of occa- 
sional perturbations. We seem therefore to be 
entitled to consider 26.2 (+ 0.2) hours as the 
average length of the oscillation period for the 
seventeen representative cases given in Table 1. 

The deviation between the theoretically 
computed period of Neumann and the result 
of this paper depends probably on the diffi- 
culty to reproduce for mathematical purposes 
the irregular boundaries of the sea basin. 


3. The results for Wladystawowo 


In order to complete the results and check 
the character of the oscillation as a uninodal 
seiche in the Baltic proper and the Gulf of 
Finland, the Polish sea level records for Wlady- 
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slawowo were considered for four of our cases. 
The harmonic constants computed are given 
in Table 2 and compared with the correspond- 
ing data for Hamina. This table shows that 
for Wladyslawowo, too, the oscillation period 
referring to the maximum amplitude is in 
three of the four. cases to be found between 
the limits of 25.7 and 26.4 hours. In addition, 
the differences between the phase angles for 
the two stations (last column in Table 2) 
indicate in these three cases a distinct inversity 
of the oscillation being fairly close to 180°. The 
amplitudes for Wladyslawowo form the 3.0 
to 4.7 parts than those for Hamina, which, of 
course, makes the harmonic constants for the 
formes sea level station less reliable. Concerning 
the fourth case given in Table 2 (for March 


Table 2. Harmonic constants for Hamina and Wladystawowo for different lengths of the oscillation 


period 
Hamina Wladyslawowo 
Length of the period, = Phase angle 
hours Amplitude, Phase Amplitude, Phase difference 
cm angle cm angle 

1952, February 10.—14. 
25.2 17.5 354° 4.8 191° 163° 
25.5 18.1 344° 55 179° 165° 
25.7 18.0 3397 6.4 THE 165° 
26.0 18.7 329; 6.0 LOGE 162° 
26.2 18.7 Sa 5.8 152° 170° 
26.4 18.3 STH 57 152° 163° 
27.0 17.9 295° 5.2 1397 158° 

1952, April 15.—20. 

26.0 8.9 260° See! 93 LOA 
26.2 9.4 258° 33 SI 377, 
26.4 9.4 252° 3-4 77. 173, 
207 9.4 238° 3-4 C7 TTL 
27.0 9.3 227 33 60° 107% 

1953, March 23.— 
23.5 — — 3.6 176 — 
23.8 = — 3.8 165° = 
24.0 9.5 354° 3.6 LR 163° 
24.5 — 3-4 137° = 
25.0 Tn =” 319° 2.9 TES 156° 
25-5 2.7 97 —— 
26.0 12,2 ROTE 22 88° ET 
26.2 13.1 288° BT 83° 155° 
26.4 IE 285° 1.8 75 150° 
26.6 12.8 270 — — 

1953, December 2.—6. 
26.0 26.9 108° 5.9 2 

2 293° I 

26.2 | 28.2 | 100° 6.0 286° air 
26.4 26.8 97° 5.9 2812 a Bd 0 200 5 u az 
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Figure I. Sea level variations 10—14 February 1952. 


1953), the correspondence is not quite satis- 
factory. On the one hand, the oscillation period 
for Wladyslawowo is considerably shorter 
than for Hamina, amounting to 23.75 hours 
only, on the other hand the condition for 
inversity of the phenomenon at the two stations 
is fulfilled only approximately. As, finally, the 
amplitudes for Wladyslawowo are compara- 
tively smallin this case, the presence must be 
presumed of a more or less local factor dis- 
turbing the regular course of the phenomenon 
and influencing the results. 

In order to give a graphical representation 
of the data used above, the sea level records 
for 10—14 February, 1952, and 2-6 December, 
1953, are reproduced in Figures 1 and 2, respec- 
tively. Besides the values for Hamina and 
Wladyslawowo, the figures give the hourly 
records for three additional Finnish sea level 
stations: Helsinki (Helsingfors), Hangé (Hanko) 
and Degerby. The curves representing the 
Swedish stations Stockholm, Landsort, Kungs- 
holmsfort and Ystad and the Polish station 
Kolobrzeg are based on six readings daily and 
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Figure 2. Sea level variations 2—6 December 1953. 


the curve for Swinoujscie in Figure 2 on twelve 
readings daily. The position of these stations 
appears in Figure 3. 

Figures 1 and 2 show that the oscillation is 
fairly distinct at Hamina and Helsinki; at 
Hangé the phenomenon has on the whole a 
similar character, but the amplitudes are slight 
and a disturbance in the feature of a supplemen- 
tary maximum can be noted, for instance, in 
Figure 1 on 12 February. At Landsort the 
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Figure 3. Position of the sea level stations. 
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oscillation is hardly perceptible owing to the 
proximity of this sea level station to the nodal 
line. The inversity of the phenomenon in the 
south part of the Baltic is indisputable, but 
the number of different local and regional 
perturbations is considerable, as appears from 
the curves given in Figures ı and 2. 


4. Transversal oscillation in the Gulf of 
Finland 


Following the coast from east to west, the 
general outline of the seiche oscillation in the 
Gulf of Finland indicates a slight retardation 
of the occurrence of the extreme sea levels. 
This retardation can be explained only with 
the aid of transversal oscillations in the basin 
caused by the effect of the Coriolis force. In 
order to obtain some idea of the average value 
of the time lag the harmonic constants for an 
oscillation period of 26.2 hours were computed 
for Hangö for all the cases given in Table 1, 
however with the exception of the case noted 
in April 1954 which is missing from the records 
at Hangö. Table 3 reproduces these constants 
and the corresponding data for Hamina. Also 
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to be found in the table are the ratios between 
the amplitudes and the differences between 
the phase angles. The general impression of 
Table 3 is the lack of conformity in the individ- 
ual cases. Thus the ratio between the amplitudes 
for Hamina and Hangö varies from 1.7 to 10.1. 
According to the theoretical determinations 
made by Neumann this ratio should be about 
2.5. The limits for the fluctuations of the phase 
differences are 33° and — 25°. The cases where 
the extreme sea levels at Hangö appear carlier 
than at Hamina must be omitted in this 
connexion as they can not be caused by a 
transversal oscillation but are due to other dis- 
turbances, probably of more local character. 
The remaining cases are, without doubt, also 
influenced by disturbing effects. The average 
value for the positive phase differences in Table 
3 is 12°, corresponding to a time lag of approx- 
imately 55 minutes. This value is self-evidently 
a rough approximation only, as the number 
of cases is far too restricted to allow a more 
exact determination. It is, for instance, about 
35 % too low in comparison with the time lag 
attained by NEUMANN (1941). This author, on 
the basis of theoretical determinations, com- 


Table 3. Harmonic constants for Hamina and Hangö corresponding to an oscillation period of 26.2 


hours 
Pan. Murten: Ratios of | Phase 
u Amplitude,| Phase |Amplitude, Phase LS : ae 
= amplitudes| difference 
cm angle cm angle 
1952 
16:20 tn ee 6.6 86° 3.9 108° re 22°. 
TNO =A SA CE Ghent 18.7 322° 4.7 355° 4.0 33° 
ee 7.5 233° 37 DaB 2.0 De 
DENOTES ee 9.1 220, 1.4 202 6.5 — 8° 
Les Osram er NE LE ROLL 7.6 159° 3:3 146° 2.3 —13° 
VB 0 8.8 108° 2.9 117° 3.0 9° 
EVRA 5 2 0,60 ee dû ne 9.4 258° 3.9 269° 2.4 TTS 
NAL Di LS sie ahs. Re a 5.8 64° 2.8 78° 5 14° 
RO eo A Baer aie ave 8.5 330° 38 sud 2.5 — 1° 
1953 
LORS ER Tanne PA nan 13.1 288° 5.9 240 22 —14° 
2 Ons ca ker sien = ees el ATE 7.6 130° 3.1 1375 2.5 ae 
U 2068 pa ee 28.2 100° 2.8 103° 10.1 32 
1954 
1..15.—20,. oa cts er ee 15.2 235° 3.8 2335 4.0 — 2° 
Ow gre en Se 13.9 250° 5.1 264° 87 14° 
XI 10—15.................. 27.8 176° 7.0 Ts 4.0 —25° 
A2 7 ne cpus 1.269 DE 5.4 32% 232 5° 
ET EN ee EEE SON en ee. dd 
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Table 4. Harmonic constants for Hamina and Strande for different lengths of the oscillation period 
ne een er mn EN 1, SEE 


Length Hamina 
of the period, : 
Lo Amplitude, Phase 
cm angle 


1954, November 10.—15. 


Strande 
| Phase angle 
Amplitude, difference 


cm angle 


25.5 26.4 204° — == => 

26.0 28.2 182° 13.8 310° 128° 
26.2 27.8 LAG. 15.3 306° 130° 
26.4 28.3 OT 16.5 300° 733. 
27.0 28.0 146° 19.2 288° 142° 
28.0 27.9 LT 22.0 2708 159° 
28.4 26.6 99° 22.4 2622 163° 
28.8 24.8 83° 21.9 ALAN 169° 

1955, January 7.—12. 

26.0 16.3 3212 8.0 155° 166° 
26.2 17.0 3128 — — — 

26.4 17.6 306° fe) 7322 15740 
26.6 18.7 296° — — — 

27.0 20.0 286° 10.0 Tie 174° 
275, 203 275° 10.9 100° 75 
28.0 DIE 256° 10.7 76° 180° 
28.4 ZT. 245° 10.3 65° 180° 
28.8 223 2332 9.2 46° Hore 
29.4 20.9 218° _- — 


puted that the retardation between Koivisto 
(Björkö), in the Gulf of Finland about 100 
km east of Hamina, and Hangö amounts to 
1.8 hours. Using this value, we get by inter- 
polation a retardation of 85 minutes between 


Hamina and Hangö. 


5. The results for Strande 


The results of this study have shown that 
the period of the uninodal oscillation in the 
system Baltic proper— Gulf of Finland is, 
according to the sea level records, on an average 
26.2 hours, i.e. 1.3 hours shorter than the period 
calculated by Neumann when demarcating the 
south-west basin of the Baltic at the Fehmarn 
Belt. If the Bay of Kiel is included in the 
oscillation area the correspondence deteriorates 
stil more and the difference between the 
lengths of the periods increases to somewhat 
more than 3 hours. It is thus possible that the 
shallow bay plays, as a rule, no part in the 
oscillation. Its cooperation may depend on the 
direction of the impulse. The question, how- 
ever, requires more thorough study. For this 
purpose, two series of sea level records for 
Strande were used. Unfortunately these cases 
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had to be chosen from among records cover- 
ing a time of one year only, i.e. from 1 Novem- 
ber, 1954, to 31 October, 1955. No comparison 
could therefore be made with the records ex- 
amined above for Wladyslawowo which all 
refer to the years 1952 and 1953. The results 
of the harmonic analysis for the two cases for 
Strande and Hamina, each covering five peri- 
ods, are given in Table 4. The amplitudes are 
fairly marked, but in spite of this the corre- 
spondence between the oscillation periods is 
not satisfactory. For the case in November 
1954, concerning which the results for Hamina 
have already been studied in Table 1, there is 
the prolonged maximum of the amplitudes 
corresponding to periods lying between 26.0 
and 26.4 hours. The maximum at Strande, on 
the contrary, may be located comparatively 
exactly as corresponding to an oscillation period 
of 28.4 hours. The deviation between the 
period lengths is too marked to permit consid- 
eration of the two series of sea level variations 
as an identical uninodal seiche oscillation, 
especially as the condition for inversity 1s 
hardly fulfilled. The second case given in Table 
4 is of considerable interest, principally owing 
to the discrepancy between its oscillation period 
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for the maximum amplitude at Hamina and 
the results of Table 1. This period amounts to 
28.8 hours. We could therefore presume that 
in this special case a larger part of the Baltic 
participates in the seiche, i.e. that the Bay of 
Kiel is engaged in the phenomenon, too. Unfor- 
tunately, the records for Strande confirm this 
supposition only approximately. According to 
Table 4, the oscillation period for Strande can 
be determined by interpolation at roughly 
27.7 hours. 
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The available records thus do not suffice to 
solve the problem. A much more extensive 
material is needed. The possibility that the 
Bay of Kiel occasionally influences the phe- 
nomenon must nevertheless always be kept 
in mind. It is just this effect and the occurrence 
of possible coincident oscillations in the bay, 
probably with a period of 28.4—28.8 hours, 
that present the most interesting question con- 
cerning the uninodal seiches in the Baltic and 


should be studied more closely. 
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Abstract 


It is shown that if the variables employed in a least squares regression analysis are subject to 
random errors of measurement, the expectation values of the partial regression coefficients, of 
the partial correlation coefficients and of the multiple correlation coefficient may all differ from 
those which would have existed, had no errors been present. If there is no intercorrelation 
between the errors of different variables, random errors in a given variable always reduce the 
numerical expectation values of the corresponding partial regression and correlation coefficients. 
Coefficients corresponding to other variables may, however, be influenced in either direction 
depending on the intercorrelations between the variables. The expectation value of the multiple 
correlation coefficient is reduced by errors in any variable. The general case, in which the errors 
of different variables are intercorrelated, has also been briefly discussed. 

The problem of determining the atmospheric effects on the cosmic radiation is then discussed. 
It is shown that some previously unexplained discrepancies between empirical and theoretical 
estimates, and also between empirical estimates obtained from the study of day-to-day variations, 
and such obtained from the seasonal variations of the cosmic-ray intensity, are probably due to 
systematic effects of random errors in the aerological data employed in the regression analysis. 

Estimates of error variances and covariances of aerological data from the upper troposphere 
and the lower stratosphere have been obtained by analysing differences between data from two 
closely situated stations on Spitzbergen. They have then been used to obtain corrected estimates 
of the cosmic-ray atmospheric effects, which are now found to agree fairly well with the theoret- 


ical ones. 


I. General considerations 


1. Introduction 


A least squares regression analysis is fre- 
quently used when a possible linear relationship 
between two or more measured quantities 1s 
investigated. The simplicity of the method is, 
perhaps, the main reason why it is so com- 
monly used. It does not appear, however, to 
be generally appreciated that random errors 
in the independent variables will not only 
increase the variances of the correlation and 
regression coefficients, but will also change 
their expectation values. 


1 Now at Det Norske Meteorologiske Institutt, Oslo. 
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This effect is very easily seen in the case of 
only one independent variable. The relation 
between the measured values x, of the in- 
dependent variable and x, of the dependent 
variable is then given by 


PETER: (1) 
where b, is the regression coefficient and & is 
the residual in the regression equation between 


the measured quantities. If the measurements 
are subject to random errors we may write 


X;=X; + E; (2) 
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where x; is the true value of x; and ¢; is the 
random error of measurement, the corre- 
sponding regression equation between the true 
values being 


n=bhrtE. (3) 


For the sake of simplicity, but without loss of 
generality we may assume that all variables 
have zero mean. 

We shall assume that the errors are always 
random with respect to the true variables, i.e. 


EiXj =O (4) 


for all i and j, which implies that 


Ks XX; + £je;. (5) 


A bar denotes the mean value of an infinitely 
large sample. 

The expectation values of the regression 
coefficients b, and b; are then 


(9) 
X1 
and 
_ XoXi + Eokı 
b cs x24 e p (7) 


For the corresponding correlation coefficients 
they are 

XX} 
IE sek (8) 


/ 
Ga 
Xo "X 7 


and 


XxX + Ege, 
9 15 
[ (ag? +) (x7? + &)]: 


From these equations it follows that the expec- 
tation values of the regression and correlation 
coefficients are always affected by random 
errors in the independent variable x}. Regard- 
ing errors in the dependent variable, the corre- 
lation coefficient R is, of course, always in- 
fluenced, whereas the regression coefficient bi is 
affected only if this error is correlated with the 
error in the independent variable. We see 
that b; may be smaller or larger than bj, 
depending on the correlation which exists 
between &, and ¢,. Even for the correlation 
coefficient it may happen that R > R’, which 


R 


(9) 
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is rather surprising as one intuitively expects 
that the presence of errors would invariably 
reduce the magnitude of this statistical pa- 
rameter. The case of R> R’ can, however, 
occur only in the rather unusual situation 
when the correlation between the errors is 
stronger than between the true variables 
themselves. 

If the errors are not correlated with each 
other, i.e. 


(10) 


it is easily seen that the expectation value of R 
is always less than that of R’, and that the 
numerical expectation value of b, is always less 
than that of bi. This effect of random errors 
of measurement on the correlation coefficient 
was first noted by SPEARMAN (1904). 


Ejé; = 0 for all ij, 


2. Several variables with uncorrelated errors 


We shall now consider regression equations 
with several independent variables. As these 
variables may well be correlated with each 
other, they are often only formally independ- 
ent. If the errors of the different variables are 
also correlated with each other, the situation 
becomes so complicated that very few con- 
clusions can be drawn regarding the effect of 
the errors on the regression and correlation 
coefficients. However, in many (and perhaps 
in the majority) of the cases of practical in- 
terest the errors are not correlated with each 
other. We shall, therefore, begin with a discus- 
sion of this restricted case. On the other hand, 
the regression between cosmic-ray intensity 
and atmospheric conditions, which is to be 
discussed in the second part of this paper, 
presents a case in which the errors are inter- 
correlated. 

Let x, be the dependent variable, and x;, 
i=1,2,...n, be the “independent” ones. 
Let us denote by A the determinant with 
elements 


aij = Xjxj, 1=0, I, ...., and 


je Tyan (xr) 
and by Aj; the corresponding cofactors. The 
empirical multiple regression coefficients are 


then given by 
b; Ziz Agil Ago, (12) 
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the corresponding partial correlation coeffi- 
cients by 


12 = AG; | (Apo Ait), 


(13) 


and the multiple correlation coefficient by 


(14) 


The corresponding true values bi, rj and R’ are 
obtained by substituting for a; the true 
covariances 


R? = 1 — A/(a59400)- 


dj aix, (15) 
based on the true values of the variables. 
For the variances of errors we shall find it 


convenient to introduce the notation &?=e;,. 
In order to see how the errors influence the 
expectation values of regression and correla- 
tion coefficients, we first note that in the 
restricted case under consideration we have, 
according to (5) and (10), that 


(16) 


Dae | Ep = I, 
whereas 
Aaj; | Pex, = 0 if either ik and/or j#k. (17) 


Eq. (16) holds, however, also in the most 
general case, but not (17). By means of (16) 
and (17) we now find that 


IA | dEpk = Age 


(18) 
and 


(19) 


where (A;)k denotes the cofactor of the 
element ay, as it appears in the determinant 
Ajj. If age is not an element of Ay, (Are is 
identically zero, and it should be noted that 
this occurs whenever i or j equals k. 

If we differentiate (12) we find, by means 


of (18) and (19), that 
2 0p b; | (Avo) _ eo (20) 


JERk Ago Agi 


9A; | der = (Aij}rk, 


If k=o, we have (Ago) ke = (Aoi) ek = 0; and 
thus 2b;/29=0. Consequently, the expecta- 
tion values of the regression coefficients are not 
influenced by errors in the dependent variable. 
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If k=i we still have (Aoi)ke=0, but as i 
cannot here be zero, (Ayo)kk # 0, and we get 


I ob; = (Ago)ii 
b; de; i A ‘ 


(21) 


As (Ai and Ay, are both positive definite 
we conclude that random errors in an inde- 
pendent variable always tend to reduce the 
numerical value of the corresponding regression 
coefficient. However, as nothing definite can 
be said about the sign of 0b;/dex. when o £k <i, 
the regression coefficients corresponding to 
other independent variables may be influenced 
in either direction depending not only on the 
intercorrelation between the “independent” 
variables, but also on their correlations with 
the dependent variable. Consequently, if 
several variables contain random errors, no gen- 
eral rule can be formulated regarding the com- 
bined effect of these errors on a given regression 
coefficient. 
Differentiating (13), we obtain 


Whee th es E (Aii)rk er du] 


a Aga Ai Agi 
(22) 


Epp 2 
If k=o the first and the third quotients within 
the brackets vanish, but as i cannot be zero the 
second term remains, and we find that (1/r;) - 
- (Or; /0€9) is always negative. Consequently, 
errors in the dependent variable reduce the numer- 
ical expectation values of all partial correlation 
coefficients. If k=i only the first term remains, 
and we find that also (1/r;) (9r;/de;) is nega- 
tive, whereas if o#k#i the sign depends on 
the correlations between all variables. We thus 
see that random errors in an independent vari- 
able also tend to reduce the numerical value of 
the corresponding partial coefficient, whereas the 
expectation values of the other partial correla- 
tion coefficients may be changed in either di- 
rection. 

Finally, differentiation of (14) gives for k #0 


OR Saal Ak A |- 
190 


R a = 
z DEpp Apo (Abele 460400 


Ado ER) (1— R*)], 


(23) 
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where Rx denotes the multiple correlation 
coefficient which would have been obtained 
without the variable xx. As the correlation 
cannot improve if one of the independent vari- 
ables is discarded, we conclude that 2R/depg<0 
for all k 0. (It might have been zero if x, had 
not been correlated with xx, but then there 
would have been no need for x, as an inde- 
pendent variable.) Consequently, random er- 
rors in any independent variable reduce the 
expectation value of the multiple correlation 
coefficient. It is-obvious that the same applies 
to errors in the dependent variable when these 
are not correlated with the errors in the inde- 
pendent variables. 

If the independent variables are not inter- 
correlated, the situation is much simpler. We 
then have aj;=o whenever ij(i-j) #0, and 
find that (12), (13) and (14) reduce to 


b; = doi | ii, (24) 
a2; 
ri? = 5 : 
Ago 4ii [1 ER Ta] (ao04;;)] ) 
JÆO,I 


and 


R=Yay| (aoodi)- 
1i#0 


(26) 


We thus see that b; can only be influenced by 
&j, Whereas r; and R are still influenced by 
random errors in any variable. 


3. Several variables with correlated errors 


In the more general case when the errors in 
different variables are correlated and. (ro) is 
no longer satisfied, (18) and (19) do not hold 
and the rules formulated on the basis of the 
equations (20), (22) and (23) no longer apply. 
The following can, however, be said: 


A. If, but only if, the errors in the dependent 
variable are correlated with the errors in 
one or more of the independent variables, 
the expectation values of all regression 
coefficients will be influenced also by the 
errors in the dependent variable, but 
not necessarily in such a way as to reduce 
their numerical values. 

B. The numerical expectation value of a 
partial regression or correlation coefficient 
is no longer necessarily reduced by errors 
in the corresponding independent vari- 
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able, nor will_errors in the dependent 
variable always reduce the numerical 
expectation values of all partial correla- 
tion coefficients. 


C. Even the multiple correlation coefficient 
may have its expectation value increased. 


It is not difficult to convince oneself about 
the truth of the statements (A) and (B), but 
(C) is at first sight rather surprising. It can, 
however, be shown that the residual variance 
has still an absolute minimum when random 
errors of measurement are absent. 

The residual & of the empirical regression 
equation 

Xo = Lbixi+ Ë 
12219 
can be written in the form 


EE + (ey — Xhie;) + X (bi — bi) xi, 


10 1520 


(28) 
where & is the residual of the regression equa- 


tion 
(29) 


between the true variables. As &x;=o for 


all i #0 and, according to (4), £'e; =0 for all i, 
we find that 


(30) 


which clearly demonstrates that in all cases 
the residual variance has an absolute minimum 
at zero errors. 


If we express the residual variances &* and 
£? by means of the respective multiple correla- 
tion coefficients and total variances of the 
dependent variables, and use the relation 


Xo" =Xg — €& we get from (30) that 


If 86; =0 for all i 40, (31) reduces to 


(R? — RY) x8 = Re2 + [I bie]? + 
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From the equations (31) and (32) we can now 
draw the following conclusions: 


A’. If the errors in the dependent variable are 
either absent or uncorrelated with the 
errors in the: independent variables, the 
multiple correlation coefficient has an 
absolute maximum at zero errors. This 
does not, however, imply that all partial 
derivatives of R with respect to the error 
variances will be negative or zero every- 
where in error space. 


B’. If the errors in the dependent variable are 
correlated with the errors in the independ- 
ent variables, R may in special cases be 
greater than R’, provided that the correla- 
tion between the errors is stronger than 
that between the true variables. It would, 
for example, happen if the partial regres- 
sion coefficients between the errors are 
approximately equal to those between the 
corresponding true variables, as the third 
term of (31) is then close to zero and the 
second term approximately equal to 
(1- Re, where R, denotes the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient between &, as 
dependent variable and the other errors 
as independent variables. It would also 
happen if all error variances are large 
compared to the variances of the corre- 
sponding trüe variables, as the empirical 
regression coefficients will also then be 
approximately equal to those between 
the errors, again making the first and 
second terms of (31) dominant and their 


sum approximately equal to (R?- R’?) &. 


Even though peculiar cases such as those 
discussed in (B’) may be very rare in practical 
applications, they serve to demonstrate how 
careful one should be when judging the 
quality of empirical relationships established 
between variables with unknown errors. 

The important consequence of these con- 
siderations is that when some relationship is 
expected to exist between two or more physi- 
cal quantities for theoretical reasons, empiri- 
cally determined regression coefficients are 
never strictly comparable to the theoretically 
estimated ones. The expected discrepancies 
may, of course, be small or even negligible if 
the measurements are very accurate, but it 
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should never be forgotten that significant and 
otherwise unexplainable discrepancies may 
arise in this way. In the second part of this 
paper we shall present what we believe to be 
such a case. 

It should especially be noted that if some of 
the “independent” variables are very strongly 
correlated with each other, the empirical 
regression coefficients may be widely different 
from the true ones if one of those variables 
contains even relatively small errors. 

However, if we can in some way or other 
obtain estimates of the variances and covari- 
ances of errors which we know to be present 
in empirical data, we can use eq. (5) to compute 
true variances and covariances of the variables. 
Having thus removed the influence of the 
errors, the true regression and correlation 
coefficients can be found. This we shall now 
try to do in the case of the atmospheric effects 
on the hard component of the cosmic radiation. 


II. Application to the cosmic-ray 
atmospheric effects 


1. Introduction 


As an application of the preceding general 
considerations we shall discuss the problem of 
determining the regression coefficients rep- 
resenting the atmospheric effects on the 
hard component of the cosmic radiation at 
sea-level. This component is usually defined 
as that part of the radiation which is able to 
penetrate 10 cm of lead. It consists of nearly 
only u-mesons, and their number depends on 
the atmospheric conditions. The intensity of 
the hard component is usually correlated 
with the barometric pressure B at sea-level, 
the height H, of the 100 mb level and the 
temperature T, at or near that level. The 
barometer effect is mainly due to the absorp- 
tion of the radiation in the atmosphere. The 
correlation with the height of the 100 mb 
level is due to the dependence of the disinte- 
gration probability of the #-mesons on the 
distance between their production levels 
atid sea-level, whereas the origin of the 
(positive) temperature effect is more com- 
plicated. 

The interpretations of these effects have been 
discussed by TREFALL (1955a, 1955 b and 
1956), and theoretical estimates of the regres- 
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Fig. 1. In this figure are plotted theoretical estimates and 
empirical values of the height coefficient belonging to 
the set of independent variables B, H, and Tj, as func- 
tions of the amount of absorbing material in the cosmic- 
ray recording apparatus. The recordings in Manchester 
were performed with about Io cm of lead. 


sion coefficients have been calculated and 
compared with empirical results. It was then 
found (TREFALL 1956) that the empirically 
determined values of the height coefficient 
(the partial regression coefficient with respect 
to H,, often also called the negative tempera- 
ture coefficient) had usually too small nu- 
merical values to be compatible with the 
theoretical estimate. This is clearly shown in 
Figure 1, where curve B gives the theoretically 
expected dependence of the height coefficient 
on the amount of absorbing material in the 
meson recorder. At that time no satisfactory 
explanation could be found for the discrepancy, 
but it now appears that it is probably due to 
errors in the aerological data which have been 
used as independent variables in the regression 
equation for the determination of the atmos- 


pheric effects. 


2. Estimation of errors in aerological data 


The observational errors in radiosonde data 
have been studied in later years by several 
authors. Some of their results are given in 
Tables 1 a, b and c. Raas and Ropskjer (1950) 
used twin soundings, and obtained the error 
standard deviations given in Table 1 a. From 
night soundings Rosst (1952) obtained similar 
results (Table 1b). From the Payerne com- 
parison of radiosondes NYBERG (1952) com- 
puted the standard deviations given in Table 1 c 
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Table 1a. Estimates of error standard deviations 
for the Finnish radiosonde 


(RaaB and RODSKJER 1950) 


baric levels 
Meteorological A lene 


element 


350 mb—150 mb > 150 mb 
jie Bad Pee ol eo Terre ER ee 


0.0 € 


Temperature 
4.5 mb 


0.57 °C | 
Pressure..... 


6.3 mb 


Table ıb. Error standard deviations for night 
twin soundings with- the Finnish radiosonde 


(Rossı 1952) 


Isobaric levels 


Meteorological Z 
SIOSPRE 275 mb | 162 mb | 96 mb 
Temperature....... 0.682 |10.72° @2,0782.C 
Pressure tree ae: 4.1 mb | 3.omb | 3.2mb 


Table ıc. Error standard deviations for the 
Payerne data of 1950 


(NYBERG 1952) 


Isobaric levels 


Meteorologicall Radiosonde 
element type 500 mb—|300 mb— 
300 mb | 200 mb 
T t Finnish 0.54 °C | 0.86 °C 
emperature| All six tested | 0.47 °C | 0.81 °C 
Finnish 5.4 mb | 5.9 mb 
on. | All six tested | 5.2 mb | 5.8 mb 


for the errors in night releases. These values 
are probably lower than the errors of aerolog- 
ical data obtained under ordinary working 
conditions, when there is less careful inspection 
of the instruments and less reliable conversion 
of transmitted data. In addition all aerological 
records incorporate influences from small- 
scale systems such as cumulus convection, 
gravity waves and others. Such disturbances 
are “noise” on the synoptic scale, and effec- 
tively increase the errors beyond those obtained 
from twin soundings. 

A better method for determining the total 
error variance would be to perform simul- 
taneous or approximately simultaneous sound- 
ings at stations separated by a distance of the 
order of 10 km. Such a pair of stations now 
exist on Spitzbergen, where the Norwegian 
station at Isfjord Radio and the Russian station 
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at Barentsburg are situated only 18 km apart. 
If Y; and Y; denote the deviations of two 
meteorological elements from their respective 
mean values, we have 


(33) 


Yıı- Yip &1- Ep 


and 
(34) 


where subscripts I and B refer to Isfjord Radio 
or Barentsburg data, respectively. As there can 
be no significant correlation between the errors 
in corresponding data from the two stations, 
we find that the error covariances of the sta- 
tions are related by the equation 


Yı-Yersı-gB 


Y;8). 


(35) 


Putting i=j we obtain an equally valid rela- 
tion for error variances. 

In order to separate the error variances of 
the two stations some assumption must be 
made regarding their relative reliability. As 
there is nothing to suggest that one station is 
more reliable than the other, our best estimate 
of the error covariance of a pair of meteoro- 
logical elements observed at any station is, 


ei r6j,1 + 886,8 © (Yir- Yip) (Yir- 
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according to the method of maximum likeli- 


hood, 
ES I 
Ge — >_ (Yır- Vas) (Yir- Yun) 


(36) 


where the summation has been performed 
over then available data. Error variances are 
again obtained by putting i=j. Having thus 
estimated both variances and covariances of 
errors, correlation coefficients between errors 
may also be computed. The results are pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3. In order to check the 
stability of these statistical parameters the data 
were divided in two groups of approximately 
equal sizes. The variances are apparently very 
stable, as was confirmed by means of the 
F-test. The correlation coefficients are not so 
stable, even though none of the differences 
are statistically significant at the 5 % level. 
The existence of correlations between errors 
is, of course, due to the fact that the heights of 
the isobaric levels are not measured directly, 
but are computed from records of the atmos- 
pheric temperature distribution as a function 
of pressure. Any error in the temperature 
measured at a given pressure level will, there- 
fore, contribute to the error in the heights of 


Table 2. Estimated error variances for heights and temperatures 


300 mb 200 mb Ioo mb 
Period "= Fa Ber: PR 
SRE, | dalles Di Feed) CE A 
(Co)? | m? Ce (Or | amt 
17 Sept.—29 Oct: 1957 ...: 4.40 27 AML IAS 40 5.09 | 2862 33 5.25 | 5229 19 
I: Nove 57--6 Jan. 1958 sauce an 2.42 | 1991 46 4.39 | 2434 36 4-51 | 4986 17 
BothblLcombined, 4e. es ecu ems © © 2.56 | 1898 | 86 4:69) 102772 69 | 5.04 | 5074 36 


Table 3. Correlation coefficients between errors 
EE EEE er 


Period 


17 Sept.—2z9 Oct. 1957 ......................4 


1 Nov. 57—6 Jan. 1958 


Borhicombined MUR CRE Mess: coco 
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Errors of: 

Hand; | H, and H, | H, and Hz 
0.589 | 0.766 | 0.728 
0.495 0.508 0.252 
0.560 | 0.628 | 0.465 
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all higher levels. Only errors in the thicknesses 
of not overlapping atmospheric layers are 
expected to be uncorrelated. A further check 
on the correlations obtained could therefore 
be performed by computing correlation 
coeflicients between the errors in the height 
H, of the 200 mb level and the thickness 
H,-H, of the 100-200 mb layer, and 
between the errors in the height H, of the 
300 mb level and the thickness H, - H,. The 
values obtained for the combined periods 
were — 0.050 and + 0.188, respectively, none of 
which are significantly different from zero. 

Errassen (1954), who analysed data from 
British stations, estimated by means of a 
different method the error variance of the 
height of the 300 mb level to be 2,092 m?. 
This agrees very well with the results that are 
given in Table 2, and indicates that the error 
estimates in Table 2 can be used in the follow- 
ing discussion. 


3. Evaluation of corrected cosmic-ray regression 
coefficients 


After having thus obtained estimates of the 
error variances and covariances of the necessary 
meteorological elements, corrections were 
applied according to (5) to the aerological 
data used in the analysis of some cosmic-ray 
records from Manchester. The errors in the 
sea-level pressure records could be neglected 
because their variance was negligible compared 
to the total pressure variance. The aerological 
data came from the Liverpool station some 
so km away, whereas the pressure data were 
recorded in Manchester. As the cosmic-ray 
data represented the integrated intensity 
throughout a day, corresponding mean values 
were used for the meteorological elements. 
The daily mean of the barometric pressure 
was based on 24 hourly readings, and the aero- 
logical data on 4 radiosonde ascents per day. 
Only days on which all soundings reached the 
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too mb level were used. When the corrections 
for errors were applied, allowance was made, 
of course, for the fact that we were using 
daily mean values of the meteorological 
elements. 

Two periods were selected for analysis, 
one from July 13th to September 11th 1950, 
and another from September 1st to November 
7th 1951, containing 34 and 4o useful days 
respectively. The total variances of the meteor- 
ological elements were quite different for the 
two periods, being very low in 1950 and 
rather high in 1951. This is clearly shown in 
Table 4, where we have given ratios between 
total variances of aerological data for each of 
the two periods and our estimated error 
variances. We therefore expect the regression 
coefficients from the 1950 period to be much 
more affected by the random errors of measure- 
ment than those from 1951. 

In Table 5 we have given uncorrected and 
corrected regression and correlation coefficients 
corresponding to three different sets of in- 
dependent variables. The reasons for in- 
troducing the second and third sets of variables 
will be given later. It should here only be noted 
that the theoretical estimates of the height 
coefficient b,’ are nearly equal for all three 
sets of variables, its numerical value increasing 
only slightly as we go from the first to the 
third set. The temperature coefficient b,’ will, 
however, depend critically on the choice of 
variables and is, in fact, expected to change 
from positive to negative values as we go 
from the first to the third set. The correspond- 
ing change in by’ is negligible. 

The differences between the uncorrected and 
corrected height coefficients for the 1950 
period are remarkable. Even though the values 
of b, obtained with the three different sets 
of variables are on the average only about 
60 % of the corresponding theoretical values, 
the corrected coefficients by’ agree very well 


Table 4. Ratios between total variances and estimated error variances for the Liverpool 
aerological data 


| Variable 
| Period re 
U, | H, | H, | Jaks | H,—H, | H,—H; 
TOSO ANR cee ee | 5.6 | Bet 11.9 Zhe 6.4 6.6 
LOR ne II.4 18.7 45.0 58.8 10.3 11.o 
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Table 5. Regression and correlation coefficients for cosmic-ray atmospheric effects 
Sn NU CN Peu 


Uncorrected Corrected 
Variables Period 
b, by bs R OF by’ ba’ R’ 
% [km | %/km %|°C %/km|%/km %°C 
ZEN, 1950 |— 1.46|— 3.48 —+ 0.079 0.849 |— 1.37/— 6.38] + 0.067 0.860 
1951 |— 0.84|— 5.95 + 0.116 0.966 |— 0.80|— 6.28| + 0.124 0.971 
B, H,, (H,—H,) | 
5 1950 |— 1.34|— 4.13] —0.003* 0.865 |— 1.25|— 6.70] --.0.059* 0.875 
1951 |—0.86|— 6.00] —0.032* 0.961 0.83 6527: 0.035* 0.965 
B, H;, (H,—H 
a» (Ay 3) 1950 |— 1.15|— 4.72] —0.019* 0.870 |— 1.08]— 6.99] — 0.099* 0.879 
1951 |— 0.85|— 6.52| —- 0.091* 0.958 |— 0.85|— 6.78| — 0.102* 0.963 


In order to facilitate comparisons between the regression coefficients bg or b; obtained with dif- 
ferent sets of independent variables, all coefficients marked by asterisks have been given in terms of 


equivalent variations of the mean temperature of the atmospheric layer under consideration. 


with the theoretical estimate presented in 
Figure 1. Further, the rather high values of 
the barometer coefficient b, obtained with the 
first and second sets of variables are somewhat 
reduced when the corrections are applied. 
The temperature coefficient b; obtained with 
the first set seems, however, to be adversely 
affected by the correction. 

The results from 1951 are not quite so satis- 
factory. This period is characterized by ab- 
aormally low values of the barometer coeffi- 
cient b,, and the even lower values of bj are not 
encouraging. The height coefficients b, behave 
better, as they already before the correction 
agree fairly well with the theoretical esti- 
mates and the slight changes after the correction 
bring them into very good agreement with the 
corresponding coefficients for the 1950 period. 
The reason why the height coefficients of 
the 1951 period are so much less affected by 
our correction is, no doubt, that the total 
variances of the heights of all isobaric levels 
are greater in 1951 than in 1950. The tem- 

erature coefficients b, have quite reasonable 
values both before and after the correction. 

Our correction has in all cases led to an 
increase of the multiple correlation coefficient. 
However, it was shown in the first part of this 
paper that only under very special circumstances 
would such a correction not lead to an in- 
crease in the multiple correlation coefficient. 
This would hold even if error variances and 
covariances were arbitrarily chosen within 
the range permitted by the general laws of 
statistics. The observed differences between 
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R’ and R cannot, therefore, be made the 
basis for any conclusion regarding the correct- 
ness of the estimated error variances. The real 
tests are that the variability of the regression 
coefficients obtained for different periods 
should be reduced and the agreement be- 
tween empirical values and theoretical esti- 
mates should be improved. 

The view that the low empirical height 
coefficients obtained by most workers may 
have been caused by the large errors in the 
height H, of the too mb level, is supported 
by the fact that higher values are usually 
found when monthly means of cosmic-ray 
intensity are correlated with corresponding 
meteorological data than when daily means 
are used (BACHELET and CONFORTO, 1956). As 
we expect the ratio of error variance to total 
variance to be smaller for monthly means 
than for daily means, such a trend in the 
empirically determined coefficients is to be ex- 
pected. It must, however, be remembered that 
the characteristics of the day-to-day variations 
of the atmospheric temperature distribution 
differ from those of the seasonal variations. 
As the atmospheric temperature distribution 
is far from uniquely determined by the chosen 
variables, differences between “‘seasonal’’ and 
“day-to-day” regression coefficients may arise 
also in this way. 


IH. Conclusion 


The results obtained demonstrate how 
drastically empirical regression coefficients may 
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be influenced by random errors of measure- 
ment. Therefore, if one out of a number of 
measured quantities can select different sets 
of variables, which would have contained 
approximately equal amounts of information 
had no errors been present, one should use 
that set for which the ratios between the error 
variances and the true variances of the vari- 
ables are the lowest. 

In Table 4 we gave ratios between the total 
variance and the estimated error variance of 
the quantities which have been employed as 
independent variables in the present anal- 
ysis. It is not surprising to find that this 
ratio is much smaller for H, than for H, 
or H,. The decrease of the ratio with in- 
creasing height is mainly due to the negative 
correlation between stratospheric and trop- 
ospheric temperatures, which makes the 
true variance of H, less than the corresponding 
variances for levels closer to the tropopause. 
As the error variance steadily increases wit 
increasing height as shown in Table 2, the 
relative error variance (the ratio between error 
variance and total variance) increases very 
rapidly as we go from the troposphere to the 
stratosphere. . 

From the statistical point of view the height 
H, of the 100 mb level is, therefore, a poor 
variable. Actually, the extensive use of H, in 
the study of the atmospheric effects on the 
cosmic radiation seems to be somewhat fortui- 
tous. It is true that Duperier, who was the 
first one to correlate cosmic-ray intensity with 
heights of isobaric levels, obtained a better 
correlation with H, than with heights of 
lower levels (DUPERIER 1945). However, later 
results by Duperier and others (DUPERIER 1949, 
Wana 1951, BACHELET and CONFORTO 1956) 
do not generally show this preference for the 
100 mb level, and actually indicate that on the 
average the correlation is better with the 200 
mb level than with the 100 mb level. This is 
really not surprising, as the mean level of 
meson production appears to lie near 150 mb. 

Even though it might be desirable to 
avoid the 100 mb level altogether and use 
only data from lower levels, theoretical con- 
siderations show that some information about 
higher levels is also needed for a really satis- 
factory representation of the cosmic-ray 
atmospheric effects. This is the reason why H, 
has been retained in our second and third sets 
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of variables, and only the temperature T, at 
the 100 mb level has been replaced by the 
height of some lower isobaric level. From the 
statistical point of view and according to 
Table 4 these sets should certainly be better 
than the first one. The results given in Table 5 
show that the corrected regression coefficients 
are most stable when the third set of variables 
is employed, but no final conclusion should 
be based on the results obtained from these 
two small samples only. 

The reasons why we-have used the thickness 
of a certain layer (the difference between two 
heights) as the third variable of the second 
and third sets rather than the single height H, 
are threefold: Firstly, these sets of variables 
are essentially the same type as the first one 
because the third variable is a measure of the 
mean temperature of that layer, and this 
makes the comparison of regression coefficients 
very easy. Secondly, we now avoid the inter- 
correlation between errors which makes the 
detailed study of their effects so difficult. Fi- 
nally, with this type of regression equation 
each term has a more direct physical signif- 
icance than in the other case. 

As a final remark we mention that the rela- 
tive error variance of the atmospheric tempera- 
ture has a minimum near the 200 mb level, 
where it is less than half the value at 100 mb 
(Norb6, 1958). Remembering that the mean 
level of meson production lies near 150 mb, 
one would expect the barometric pressure B, 
the height H, of the 200 mb level and the 
temperature T, at this level to be a very good 
set of variables for the representation of the 
cosmic-ray atmospheric effects. The reason 
why we have not tried this set is that the main 
purpose of the present paper was to point out 
the important effects which random errors 
of measurements generally may have on 
empirical regression coefficients. The cosmic- 
ray case should mainly serve as an example 
indicating the applicability of the mathematical 
considerations given above. 
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Isotopic Composition 


of Sulfur in Precipitation and Sea-Water 
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Introduction 


As an attempt to approach the question of 
the origin of airborne sulfur, it was intended 
to make measurements of natural S® and deter- 
mine the S?2/S#4-ratio of sulfur in rain-water. 
For different reasons the S%5 counting had to 
be omitted, but the S32/S%-ratio, and the 
sulfur contents of a number of samples of 


precipitation and sea-water were made. 


Experimental 


The rain, snow, and lake water samples were 
percolated through a cotton-wool filter and 
then through a chloride saturated anion ex- 
change column with a volume of 175 ml, at a 
rate of 100 ml/min. The sulfate was eluted with 
sodium chloride solution and the column 
washed several times with distilled water. 
Barium sulfate was precipitated in the usual 
manner from the eluate, and the sulfur content 
was calculated from its weight and the original 
volume of water. In one case (Sample S 4) the 
efficiency of the sorption step was tested by 
using two columns in series. ‚No trace of 
sulfate could be detected in eluate from the 
second column. The figures for sulfur content 
in Table 1 are thus reproducible within + 2 % 
of their values. From the sea-water samples, 
barium sulfate was precipitated directly. 

In collecting rain-water from roofs, each 


sample was taken after the rain had washed 
the roof thoroughly. Between so and 300 li- 
ters were taken, corresponding to at least so 
mg of sulfate sulfur. 

For mass-spectrometric analysis the barium 
sulfate samples were converted to cadmium 
sulfide, which was mixed with vanadium-V- 
oxide. By heating this mixture gave sulfur 
dioxide for the mass-spectrometer. This proce- 
dure is described by GAVELIN et al. (1959). 


Description of locations 


Stockholm: A copper roof at the Royal Institute 
of Technology in the NE part of central 
Stockholm. Snow taken from ground. Lat. 
59° 21’ N, Long. 18° 05’ E. 

Huddinge: A tile roof in Huddinge, a scattered 


residential area 13.5 km SSW of the above 
locality. Lat. 59° 14’ N, Long. 17° 59’ E. 


Köping: A felt roof in the E part of the city of 
Köping on Lake Mälaren, 120 km W of 
Stockholm. Lat. 59° 31’ N, Long. 16° or’ E. 


Flahult: A tile roof at a farm in Flahult, Smä- 
land, 7.5 km S of Jönköping. Lat. 57° 42’ N, 
Long. 14° 08’ E. 

Texas: Rain-water taken with a plastic funnel 
at the Institute of Marine Research, Port 
Aransas, Texas, on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Lat. 27° 50’ N, Long. 97° 04’ W. 
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Table 1. Assay and isotopic composition of sulfatic sulfur in various waters 


à de ee en FM 


Sample Date Sample | Sulfur Isotope ratio 
No. y/m/d of Location content 
mg/l DONS SSI 
Sex 57/02/11—16 Snow Stockholm 0.49 + 0.7 22.27 
S 2 57/02/16—17 og de 1.34 A 22.18 
Sau 57/06/23—24 Rain Köping 1.08 + 3.4 22.15 
SEA 57/09/00—02* ‘À Stockholm 2.63 — 1.7 22.26 
SOUS 57/09/12 5 a 6.27 AO 22.22 
S 6 57/09/13 2.40 — O.I PUP PE 
S 7 57/09/19 2 1.70 216.6 22.25 
Sao 57/09/24 ¥ 4 2.04 22 22.18 
SE. 57/10/17 x A 3.18 7.8 22.18 
S 10 57/10/17 2 Huddinge 1.75 + 1.8 22.18 
SEEN 57/10/18 + 2 0.93 +14 22.19 
SN E2 57/10/18—20 : Flahult 2.54 + 2.6 BR 
S17 58/o1/II 5» Tes 

s8/o2/ro exas — + 14 2240 
S 18 58/01/— —** x Washington _ + 0.6 DEZ 
S 13 57/04/xx*** Sea water Arctic Sea 914 + 15.1 21.89 
S 14 57/09/30 + North Sea 722 + 14.7 21.90 
SAES 57/10/10 Hi Bothnia 150 + 15.6 21.88 
SAC 57/10/24 Lake water Mälaren 15.5 — 2.2 22.20 


PEAT gS Te toxSeph, 2 
** Actual day unknown 
*** Various days during April 


Washington: Rain-water taken with a plastic 
funnel in Nahcotta, Washington, on the 
Pacific Coast. Lat. 46° 31’ N, Long. 124° 02’ W. 


Arctic Sea: Various small quantities of surface 
water taken during a cruise from the Shet- 


land Islands to North of Iceland. April 1957. 


North Sea: Surface water taken at the lightship 
of Fladen, 55 km SSW of Göteborg in 
Cattegat. Lat. $7° 12° N, Long! 11° 48’ E: 


Bothnia: Surface water at the lightship of 
Finngrundet in the Gulf of Bothnia, 190 km 
NNE of Stockholm. Lat. 61° 15’ N, Long. 
18° 39’E. 

Malaren: Untreated water for Stockholm 
municipal water system. The intake is at a 
depth of 18 m in Lake Mälaren, 25 km W 
of Stockholm. Lat. 59° 20’ N, Long. 17° 48'E. 


Results 


In Table 1 are given the results obtained. 
The exact locations are given above. The 
isotope ratios refer to the average-meteorite 
standard, used by the University of Hamilton 
group, accepted to have a S??/S?*-ratio of 
22.225 (GAVELIN 1959). If R, is the S%4/S%2- 
ratio for the standard (1/22.225) and R, the 
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corresponding ratio for the unknown sample, 
6 is defined according to 


ek 


ris a 


$. 1000 


The reproducibility of the values are + 2 % 
of the value in sulfur assay, + 0.9 in 6, and 
+ 0.02 in S??/S%-ratio. 


Discussion 


The most striking result to be recognized by 
looking at Table 1, is the marked constancy of 
the isotopic ratio of the sulfur in precipitation, 
regardless of location and time of year, and 
despite large differences in sulfur concentra- 
tion. Even the coast rains at the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific give the same ratio as 
the east wind snow over Scandinavia. The 
mean of all isotopic ratios in precipitation is 
22.20 and the extremes are 22.26 and 22.15. 
The average isotopic ratio obtained for sea- 
water sulfate, 21.91, differs slightly from the 
average of 21.80, compiled by RANKAMA (1954), 
and measurements by Feery and Kur (1957). 
Our values are much closer to the higher 
ratios given by Thode et al. for the Pacific 
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(also partly referred by Rankama).* The un- 
expected high S?2/S% value for Lake Mälaren 
is probably due to local conditions in the soil 
and ground of the Mälar basin. 

There is a large difference in isotopic ratio 
between sea-water and precipitation, but 
very little probability of chemical or other 
fractionation processes on the path of the 
sulfur from the sea-water drops to the rain. 
It can therefore be considered quite true, that 
the sulfate sulfur in precipitation is not likely 
to originate principally from sea-water spray. 
Natural materials having isotope ratios closer 
to those of precipitation, and which are pos- 
sible sources of airborne sulfur, are among 
others volcanic gases, sulfur in coal and petro- 
leum used industrially, and biogenic hydro- 
gen sulfide e.g. from marshes and swamps. 
More comprehensive estimates of the sulfur 


* In a recent paper (Geochim. et Cosmochim. Acta 
16, p. 213 (1959)) Ault and Kulp have obtained a 
very small spread around an avergage of 21.76. Our 
primary standard was a Sudbury nickel sulfide ore 
submitted 1956 by Jan Monster at the University of 
Hamilton (Sample No. 10708), stated to have the 
value 21.203. In Table 6 in Ault’s paper Sudbury sul- 
fides are measured to 22.11. It is thus extremely likely 
that the difference between our and Ault’s values of 
sea-water is a question of standards. 


isotope balance of the atmosphere, surface wa- 
ters, and the earth’s crust might perhaps throw 
some light on which source could be the most 
important. 
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During the past few years it has become 
increasingly clear that the newer outlook upon 
the fundamental processes of the general circu- 
lation continues to flourish and prosper. It 
bids fair to become the essential starting point 
for all rational discussion of the large motions 
of the atmosphere, as indeed it must if its 
principal ideas are correct. This stage has been 
reached not without much debate about logi- 
cal matters, much effort to reinstate older 
schemes through secondary adjustments, and 
much examination of evidence. Also, any 
number of theoretical solutions, most of which 
lend support to the new views, have been 


advanced to illustrate the workings of the 
general circulation. 

It likewise is worth our while to note that 
the trends of thought which have led us to 
what seems a more just view of this large 
subject do not find their entire application 
here, but have shown relevance also for smaller 
structures present in synoptic flow patterns. 
Here again consideration of the flow of mo- 
mentum and the associated transfer of kinetic 
energy from one scale of motion to another 
seems to be a primary concept in the rational 
investigation of the behavior of synoptic 
systems. This is shown in a recent paper by 
SALTZMAN (1959). Another recent paper by 


1 This research has been supported by the Geophysics 
Research Directorate, Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center, Air Research and Development Command, 
under Contract AF 19 (604) — 2242. 
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Kuo (1959) purports to show that, just as is 
the case for the circumpolar vortex, certain 
other large circulation systems may not release 
convectively their solenoidal energy. They 
presumably can be maintained in the atmos- 
phere only through the action of still smaller 
eddies which do have associated baroclinic 
releases of energy in them. A general inter- 
pretation of all these developments has been 
given by STARR (1959). 

Let us return to the larger problem, however. 
The writer (STARR, 1948) has long ago pointed 
out that the processes of gathering statistics 
concerning the new view ofthe general circula- 
tion would require much time and effort. We 
are still thus occupied, but since the results 
are quite gratifying, these labors are not so 
much of a burden as one might suppose 
judging merely from the amount of time and 
drudgery which is entailed. On the other 
hand, such work must be done, if we are to 
build solidly, because no other source of in- 
formation can be equivalent to it (see STARR 
1958 in this regard). 

One activity which has its aim in this 
general direction is the work of SALTZMAN 
(1957, 1958). This consists of a plan to study 
the transfers of kinetic energy from the 
eddies to the mean zonal motions by use of 
the technique of spectral analysis, in order to 
examine the role played in this action by 
eddies corresponding to various wave num- 
bers around the hemisphere. In addition, 
the process of convective kinetic energy release 
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through vertical motions may also be brought 
within the ambit of the scheme. Aside from 
the partial results already presented earlier, 
new findings in this area, obtained from the 
analysis of a complete year of geostrophic 
data are now being reported by SALTZMAN and 
FLEISHER (1959). Still more extensive results 
are expected at a later date. 

Since they serve as an interesting comparison 
to the Saltzman and Fleisher statistics, the 
writer wishes to make available the outcome 
of computations from actual wind data for an 
additional year, similar in an over-all fashion 
to those published several years ago (STARR, 
1953) for the year 1950. The new findings are 
for the calendar year 1951—the same period 
as was used by SALTZMAN and FLEISHER. 

The 1950 study concerned itself with the 
evaluation of an integral over the atmosphere 
in the northern hemisphere of the form 


ort Î Î o [sv] ct $5 (5) HD 


u, v being the eastward and northward wind 
components, @ density, r earth’s radius, @ lati- 
tude, z elevation, the square brackets denoting 
averages along complete latitude circles, and 
the primes indicating deviations from such 
averages. Since the integrand contains, in 
proper form, the product of the eddy stress 
into the meridional shear of angular velocity 
of the mean flow, (1) gives the instantaneous 
rate of conversion of eddy kinetic energy 
into mean flow kinetic energy through the 
action of the horizontal wind. In almost all 
details the procedures used for the 1951 study 
are a duplication of those for the 1950 study 
(to which the reader is referred). The chief 
differences are due to the somewhat better 
quality and quantity of the 1951 data, so that 
it seemed desirable to make use of compila- 
tions for the 100- and 1,000-mb levels which 
were omitted previously. The following are 
the results. 

(1) The expression above was evaluated on a 
daily basis. The average of these 365 values 
was (5.8-1.0) x 102° erg sec-!. All individual 
monthly values were positive. Since these cal- 
culations were made by levels and by days, 
this figure is comparable to that obtained in 
the previous study in paragraph (3) under 
»Critique and further computations», for the 
first half of 1950, namely 9.8 x 102° erg sec-1. 
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The confidence limits are twice the standard 
error of the mean. The 70° N latitude data 
were included for 1951 in all studies. 

(2) The use of a vertically-averaged momen- 
tum transport and a vertically-averaged shear 
(on a daily basis) in evaluating (r) resulted 
in a value of (4.80.7) x 1020 erg sec! for 
the year. All individual monthly values were 
again positive. This is comparable to the value 
(4.5 +1.0) x 102° erg sec =! reported previously 
in paragraph (2) under “Critique, etc.”, for 
the first half of 1950. 

(3) When one resorts to computations based 
upon mean profiles for the year averaged ver- 
tically as well as with respect to time (com- 
parable to those shown in Fig. 1 of the previous 
study), one gets the value of 4.6x 102° erg 
sec". This is in good agreement with the value 
of 4.4 x 102° erg sec”! calculated for the entire 
year of 1950. 

(4) Use of the soo-mb data alone for the 
momentum transport and shear, assuming 
these to be representative of the average for 
the atmosphere (on a daily basis) resulted in 
the quantity (6.2 +#1.2)x 1020 erg sec-1 for 
the year (all monthly values positive). A figure 
to be compared with this, based upon soo-mb 
geostrophic data, was obtained by SALTZMAN 
and FLEISHER, also for the year 1951. Their 
figure is (3.8 +1.2) x 102° erg sec’! with all 
months positive. It is tempting to assume that 
the lower figure for the geostrophic calcula- 
tions is mainly a result of a smoothing process 
in the drawing of maps of the contours from 
which gridpoint data were read. 

It must not be lost sight of, that the present 
calculations are subject to all the strictures and 
qualifications enumerated in the discussion of 
the previous study. Such features as the prob- 
able underestimation of the total effects 
computed here, due to selectivity favoring 
more frequent observation of lighter winds at 
higher levels, is as true for the present data as 
for the previous compilations. Added to these, 
it should be borne in mind that individual 
years may vary greatly one from another in 
regard to the properties here studied. Shorter 
periods may of course show even more 
striking differences. 

The data compiled for the year 1951 afforded 
an opportunity to repeat another calculation 
which the writer had the privilege to communi- 
cate some years ago in the pages of this 
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journal, again using an assemblage of statistics 
for the calendar year 1950 (see STARR 1954). 
These two studies pertain to the measurement 
from actual wind data of the efficacy in the 
atmosphere of the classical mechanism for the 
maintenance of the kinetic energy of the 
mean zonal motions. As explained in the 
former paper such efforts are aflicted with 
great difficulties, but since a new set of extreme- 
ly extensive and in many ways better observa- 
tions offered another independent occasion to 
execute the computation, the resulting figures 
are given herewith. 

For our present purpose it is needed to 
evaluate the effect of the mean meridional cir- 
culations in producing kinetic energy of the 
mean zonal motions through the action of 
Coriolis forces. This action is given by 


of lu] lei (2) 


per unit volume of air. Here o is density, fthe 
Coriolis parameter, u the eastward and v the 
northward component of velocity, while the 
brackets denote zonal averages and bars time 
averages. The reader is directed to the former 
paper for added details. The volume integrals 
by latitude belts and for the hemisphere are 
given in the accompanying table together 
with a reproduction of the corresponding 
numbers for 1950. The figures for the hemisp- 


here for both years show a net destruction 
of kinetic energy of mean zonal motions. 

Since the kinetic energy stored in the mean 
meridional circulations themselves is always 
extremely small, and since the mean zonal 
motions are sensibly geostrophic, the negative 
value of the figures given above for the 
hemisphere possess the implication that the 
mean meridional circulations convert kinetic 
energy back into potential and internal. This 
has been commented upon, for example, by 
LORENZ (1955). 

Excluding the figure quoted from Saltzman 
and Fleisher’s study, the amount of data on 
which the results given for 1950 and 1951 are 
based is enormous. About a quarter million 
winds were processed—a task which has re- 
quired the sustained efforts of a crew of skilled 
computers for several years. In view of the 
fact that much of the labor in this type of 
study consists in the tabulating of the initial 
observations, not much is gained through 
the use of electronic calculators, unless the 
input can be secured in a form already recorded 
on magnetic tape. Fortunately this is the case 
for the International Geophysical Year obser- 
vations which are now being processed so as 
to obtain further information from data which 
no doubt are significantly better than either 
those for 1950 or 1951. 


TAB sh ET: 


Volume integral for the atmosphere from I 000 to Ioo mb of the 


quantity ofla] [v] in 102° erg sec-!. 


Lat. Belt | O—13° | 13—31° 
Int. 1950 + 0.01 — 0.35 
Int. 1951 Sr C7 — 0.00 


3.55 
— 4:79 


31—42° | 42—55° | 55—70° | 70—00° | Hemisphere 


— 2.65 
33:98) 


+ 2.69 
Ar ON 


Zr 21976) 
+ 1.68 


— 2.09 
— 3.16 
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Errata 


In Volume 11, Number 2 in the article ”A theoretical power-law for the size distribution of small 
particles of drops falling through the atmosphere” by P. WELANDER, the following corrections should 
be made: page 198, line 2: change A to r; page 200, line 8: change r”? to r~5; page 201, formula (17): 


change ei toe à. 
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